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Thoresby in his Diary, under Aug r. 27,1722, notes 
“ went in procession to the Burrow Lane, 
Parson Robinson laid the first stone of the 
new church (and three under it for the 
workmen).” This is a new view of the object of 
the deposit, and one which doubtless has been 
taken by the workmen themselves from time to 
Whether from this or some other cause, 
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it appears that no exertions availed to reveal the 
foundation stone of the late Blackfriars Bridge, 
although the old work was thoroughly eradicated. 

There is a service in the Roman Pontifical for 
the benediction and laying of the first stone of a 
church by the bish \p. Such a service is men- 
tioned as having been performed in the presence 
of Queen Henrietta Maria on the laying the first 
stone of the chapel at Somerset House in Sep- 
tember 1632 :— 

“On Fryday at el 
her owne handes helpt to lay the two 
stones, with a silver plate of equvall dimension between 
them, in the foundation of her Capuchins churche intended 
to be built in the Tennis court-yard of Somerset house, 
which stones, in the presence of 2000 people at least, they 
consecrated with great ceremony, having caused to be 
ingraven uppon the upper part of that plate the pictures 
of their Magesties as Founders, and the lower side, of the 
Capuchines as consecratours.”—Ellis’s Letters, 2nd Series, 
iii. 271. 

Six of the tombstones formerly laid in the 
pavement of this chapel are fixed in the wall of 
one of the vaults of Somerset House, and the 
inscriptions on thr i 


in the fornoon Her Majesty with 
lirst square corner 


even 


ee of them are to be found in 
The Builder, xix. 356, VEBNA. 


CHAUCER TO BUCKTON, 

The following envoy (=postscript), answering 
to the modern dedication, is appended to The Book 
of the Duchess ;* and from the references con- 
tained in it to “the writings, proverbs, or figures,” 
and especially to the Wife of Bath, it is clear, 
I think, that not only The Book of the Duchess, 
but The Legend of Good Women and The Canter- 
bury Tales were also sent or inscribed to Buckton. 
Chaucer wrote these in the last ten years of his 
life. The latter was probably the Peter de Buke- 
ton who was escheator for the county of York to 
Richard II. in 1897; whilst it is certain that 
Chaucer was comptroller of customs in the port 
of London. Chaucer and John of Gaunt (the 
first Duke of Lancaster and father of Henry 1V.) 


married sisters. Buckton and Chaucer appear to | 


have been widowers; and Chaucer's object was 
to persuade Buckton not to marry a second time, 
on the ground that both had suffered enough from 
their several marriages with one wife each, from 
which “bond” death had relieved them. There 
is only one expression which is of unknown mean- 
ing—“to be taen in frise”; but I consider that 
‘“frise ”’ means temptation, and is of kin to fraisans 
in the Mceso-Gothie (Mark i. 13, viii. 11), frris- 
telse in Danish, frestelse in Swedish, friste ise in 
Norwegian, freistne in Icelandic, and versicking in 
Friesic. 


* Blanch, mother of Henry IV. and first wife of John 
of Gaunt. 
+ John of Gaunt’s second marriage. 
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L’ENVOY DE CHAUCER A BUKTON. 
My master Bukton, whan! of Christ, our king 
Was asked, what is troth or sothfastnesse,? 
He not a word’ answerd’ to that asking, 
As who saith, no man is all true, I guess: 
And therefore, though I hight?5 to express 





rhe sorw’* and wo that is in marriage, 
I dare not write of it no wickedness« 
Lest I myself’ fall eft® in soch’® dotage 


I woll? not say how that it is the chaine 

Of Sathanas,’ on which he knaweth® ever, 

But I dare sain’! were he out of his paine, 

As by his will, he would be bounden never, 

But thilké doted 1 fool, that eft!? hath lever'5 
Ychaynéd !4 be, than out of prison crepe! 

God let him never fro1® his wo!7 discever,18 

Ne!9 no man him bewaylé,?° though he wepe.?! 
But yet lest thou doe worse, take a wife, 

Bet 22 is to wedd’,?5 than brenn’*4 in worse wise, 
But thou shalt have sorw’** on thy flesh thy life, 
And ben °6 thy wifes thrall,?7 as sain 2° these wise, 
And if that holy writ may not suffice 

Experience shall thee teiich, so may happe,?? 
Take the way lever®® to be taen5! in frise 5? 

Than eft 55 to fall of wedding in the trappe.* 
This little writt’,55 proverbés or figures, 

I sende you, take kee p’ of it I rede,5¢ 
Unwise is he, that can no wel5? endure, 
If thou be siker,58 put thee not in drede,>’ 
The Wife of Bath’, I pray you that ye rede 4° 
Of this matteré that we have on honde,*! 





God graunt 4? you your lyfe*> freely for to lede ** 
In fredome, for foule*5 is it to be bonde.44 
1 when. 2 truth. 3 am called 4 sorrow 
5 again. © such. 7 will. 8 Satan, ° gnaweth. 
10 say. 11 old and foolish (doated). 12 again 
13 rather. 14 chained. 15 creep. 16 from. 
17 woe. 18 separate. 9 Nor. 20 bewail. 
weep. 22 better. % wed. %4 burn, 25 
2¢ be. 27 slave. S say. % happen (=p 
5° rather. 51 taken. 52 temptation 
34 trap. 5 writing. 56 advise. 57 good. 
59 fear. 19 advise, 4! hand. 42 crant. 
44 lead. 45 foul, 16 bound. 
T. J. Bucktown. 
Waterfield House, Rickmansworth. 


BEZA’S NEW TESTAMENT. 

Beza’s edition of Novum Testamentum, sive novum 
Fedus, comprised his Greek text with a new Latin 
version, together with a reprint of the Vulgate; 
and he added to the whole a considerable body of 
notes. The book made its first appearance before 
the world, as he himself tells us, in 1557. It was 
republished, with a dedication to our Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in 1564, The following is the date of this 
dedication : — 

“ Geneve, Anno a nato Jesu Christo, m.p.Ixiiii, De- 
cembr. xix, quo die ante biennium Gallica nobilitas, 
illustrissimo principe Condensi duce, Regis tux Majestatis 
et illustrissimorum qucrundam Germaniz principum sub- 
sidiis freta, non procul Druidum urbe fortissimé preliata, 
prima restituendx in Galliis Christiane religionis funda- 
menta sanguine suo feliciter Deo consecravit.” 

It will be remembered that Beza himself was 
present at the battle of Dreux, where the Prince 
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| 
of Condé, to whose person he was at that time | 
attached, was taken prisoner. I am not acquainted 
with such further issues of Beza’s work on the 
New Testament as occurred in his lifetime, be- 
tween 1564 and 1598, which latter is the date of 
the final revision of the work by the hand of 
Beza himself. This revised edition, the fifth, 
much altered and improved, was again dedicated 
to Elizabeth, Queen of England, with the date— 
“Geneve, calendis Augusti, anno ultime Dei 
patientie cro.to.xvu1.” From the prefatory ad- 
dress to the “ Christian Reader,” we learn that | 
Beza was now in his eightieth year. His enemies 
had pretended that he was dead ; but he describes 
himself as still vigorous and anxious to testify to 
his last breath against “‘exsecrandam illam urbi | 
septicolli insidentem meretricem.” This amended 
edition seems to have escaped the notice of Dean 
Alford, as well as of Dr. Bloomfield before him : the 
latter of whom, in his Greek Testament appends 
this note at Heb. x. 15-18: “ Here Beza, De Dieu, 
and Storr rightly connect uerd yap 7d xpoeipne. with 
Aéye: Képios a little after.” Dean Alford, in his 
Greek Testament, observes on the same place of | 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: “the break at Acye 
Képws is adopted by Beza, Camerarius, &c.” This | 
is true of Camerarius; but Beza, in his last edi- | 
tion above referred to, makes the following cor- 
rection ina note on v.16: “Aéye: Kips. Verba 
hee sunt Prophetw, non autem Pauli, quod in 
prioribus editionibus non satis animadvertem” : 
and as Scholtz notices, he reads, at v. 17 in the 
Greek text of his last edition, rére efpnxe. 

I have now lying before me the Cambridge 
edition of Beza’s New Testament, reprinted, ac- 
cording to his last revision, in 1642. The follow- 
ing is the title: — 

“ Jesu Christi Domini nostri Novum Testamentum, 
sive Novum Fedus, cujus Greco contextui respondent 
interpretationes du : una, vetus ; altera, The odori Bez. 
Ejusdem Theod. Beze Annotationes, etc. Accessit etiam 
Joachimi Camerarii in Novum #@cedus Commentarius, etc. 
Cantabr. Acad. Typ. Mpcx111.” 

The two dedications to Queen Elizabeth, and 
the prefatory address above referred to, are pre- 
fixed. Camerarius’s Commentary is printed at 
the end of the volume. S. A. 

Hollington Rectory. 


Tue SANGREAL, oR Hoty Grait.—Since the 
publication of Mr. Tennyson’s poem, many per- 
sons are asking “ What is the Holy Grail?” Mr. 
Tennyson treats it as a cup: — 

“ The cup, the cup itself from which the Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This from the blessed land of Aromat — 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah—the good saint 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 

To Glastonbury.” 


But the medizeval romances of Morte d Arthur, 
Le St. Graal, Lancelot du Lac, and Perceforest, 
treat it as the dish which held the Paschal lamb 
of the Last Supper. St. Joseph of Arimathea is 
said to have visited the house and carried the 
vessel away, and placed in it the blood which 
flowed from our Lord’s wounds when he took the 
body from the cross. For forty-two years, when 
in prison, he was sustained by the grail, and when 
liberated conveyed it to Britain. The word is 
probably derived from the old French or Celtic 
gréal, Provencal grazal, old Latin gradalis, a kind 
of dish. In the Treasury at Genoa is a dish of 
green glass (long supposed to be of emerald), 
hexagonal, of two palms width, called the Sacro 
Catino, said to be the Paschal dish in question. 
It was brought from Cresarea in 1101, and its 
workmanship is very fine. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, in his Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages (2nd Series, p. 351), traces the legend 
to Druidic times. He thinks that the Pheredur 
in the “ Red Book” in the library of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, is the origin of the Perceval of Chré- 
tien de Troyes, which differs somewhat from the 


| Morte d Arthur. The “ Red Book” is a collection 


of prose and verse romances and tales, begun in 
1318 and finished in 1454, containing legends of 
great antiquity. The sacred vessel in Pheredur 
was a heathen relic, and Pheredur was not a 
Christian. Perceval and Pheredur are believed 
both to mean the same, ¢. e “ Companion of the 
Basin.” Joun Pieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Dr. ARNOLD oF Ruesy.—A studious reperusal 
of the Life of Dr. Arnold, by the present Dean of 
Westminster, convinces me that no greater man 
upon the whole than Arnold has appeared in our 
century. This may strike many of your readers 
as a truism, but to others the case may not be so 
apparent; and it is with a view to the latter class 
of persons, or rather to the public at large, that 
I would take advantage of one of the means 
afforded by “N. & Q.” and suggest that the above 
work (which is as admirable in its literary con- 
struction as it is interesting in its subject) 
should be issued in a cheap edition. I feel sure 
that the benefit of such a reprint would be very 
great, especially at the present time, when the 
guidance of a master mind is more than ever 
needed to keep inquiry from breaking into law- 
lessness, and to insist upon the paramount claims 
of the principles of reverence and humility. 

J. W. W. 

Winchester. 

BecGars BECOMING LANDED Proprietors !— 
At a time when the public mind is much occupied 
by the difficulties that surround the “ land ques- 
tion” of Ireland, it may be interesting to know 
how, in one part of France, the attempt has been 
made for the solution of one of the most embar- 








rassing of all problems in connection with it, viz. | 
the remunerative employment of an industrious 
population reduced to a state of mendicancy. I 
uote from a work that may be regarded as pub- 
lished “‘ by authority.” 
Referring to the Commune of St. Jacut-du- 
Mené, Canton of Collinée, in the Department of 
the Cétes-du-Nord, it is stated : 








“Thirty years ago Saint Jacut y yvered with heath 
(landes), and its population in 1832 numbered 664 in- 
habitants, of whom the greater portion had to eke out 
an existence by begging (dont la forte partie deman- 
dait son existence a@ Tauméne) Confidence was r 
yosed in the intelligence and ener Waste 
Ponds (des terrains vagues) were ibl 


beggars (mendians pon 
tions: first that they should be 
year; and, secondly, that the y sl 
cultivation, and paid for in five 
themselves to work: thev labour 
for three days in each week, and the other thr day 
were engaged in seeking for food 

And here now are the results of su 


Sans Té 





population of 664 inhabitants |} 

years, increased to more tl 1.0 

tillage is fully 600 hect , whil n | f those 
who may be regarded as really indi t at } nt. Ro 
more than twenty. Grand and magnificent solution of a 
most difficult problem — r beggars have been changed 
into landed proprietors ! —G ph part aE py 
Cétes-du-Nord, 7 digeée or I dines ts off sles 


récents, par J. Gaultier 


ete. p. 738. (Paris, 1862. 





Seven years have passed away since this cui 
statement was published, lo but feel 
a curiosity to know how t v] ed p ie- 
tors are “ progressing.” As ‘ adjoins that 
in which I am now residing, i y intention 
when the fine weather comes, to pay a visit t 
Saint-Jacut-du-Mené: but be 9 so I think 
it will be well to | ext in my 
pocke is, a I appi ! l n Ctra nand bei g 
made by some of the “ gentry” t md iy 
that locality. Mac Cal 

Moncontour, Cdtes-du-N 

“ LEAVING Ni TONE UNTURNED.”’—There is 


curious employment of this phrase in it 
not in its metaphorical, sense in Ludolf’ ; 
quoted by Jardine, Naturalists’ Library, “Animals,” 
xiii. 74, note : — 


“Of apes there are infinite flocks up and d » tl 
mountains, a thousand and more toret! They le 
no stone unturned. If they t one tl two or thi 
cannot lift, they call for more aid, and all for the sake of 
the worms that lie under—a sort of d which they 
relish exceedingly.” , 
The use of the phrase s curious to me, and 





it may perhaps interest your reade 


Civs-Foot: Kirk-wirer.—Amongst the pea- 
santry of Annandale the term kirk-wipe is still 
frequently applied to that species of lameness 
which we distinguish by the name of club-foot ; | 
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and the reason for their use of such a singular 
term is thus explained: If a woman, while 
pregnant, happen to enter_a churchyard and inad- 
vertently wipe her feet upon a grave, the child 
which club-footed, or kirk- 
wiped ; phrase, “ he or has o 
kirk-wipe.” T pinion has no doubt 





} ; “1 
she bears Wlil be 
the 


nis 


hence she 


strange < 


originated from the devout reverence which it is 
natural to pay to the remains of the departed, and 
the disregard of which was anciently believed 


to incur imm 
agency. (Vide 


tember 1826, p. 25: 


room Er 


diate punishment by supernatural 
Dumfries Monthly Magazine, S« p- 


) B. a B 


11¢s,—On looking into the various 





of the Greyhound Inn at Belton, near 
, the other day, I found, painted in 
ters on a black ground, the following 
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And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfathom’d whole. 


Is the authorship known of this clever satire ? 


AMERICA AND THE Bretz.— What are the 
passages in the Psalms and Prophets in which 
Columbus is said to have found proof of the exist- 
ence of a new world ? Lady Herbert refers to 
the subject in her recent book on Spain. 

C, J. Ropryson. 

Mr. Jonn AncELL. — This gentleman was in 
the year 1787 a teacher of stenography, at No.7, 
Fownes Street, Dublin. He published a Steno- 
graphycal Grammar, which went into a fourth 
edition. He likewise had works in manuscript, 
entitled “‘ Angell’s History of all Religions,” four 
vols. octavo; and “Angell’s Dissertation on 
Prayer,” one vol. octavo, all in short-hand. In 
the above year these volumes were in the hands 
of Gilbert & Hodges, Dame Street, Dublin, his 
publishers. Could any of your readers tell if 
Mr. Angell has any kinsfolk alive, and if alive 
their residence ; also if there are any copies of the 
Stenographycal Grammar in existence, and where ; 
and if the above two works in manuscript are to 
be found anywhere ? A. B. 

Edinburgh. 

P.S.—M. Angell, Lincoln’s Inn, was a book- 
seller in 1787, and sold Mr. Angell’s works in 
London. 

Bisquk.— By what process has the Italian 
bisca, a gaming-house, come to mean in this, its 
French form, odds given in tennis? Were there 
odds given to the keeper of the court as his 
perquisite ? R. C. A. Prror. 

Rev. JAmMes Barton. — He was curate of Pres- 
ton in Lancashire, in 1786, and his son Robinson 
Shuttleworth Barton was also a clergyman. I 
shall be obliged by receiving any information 
respecting either the father or son. Were they 
descendants of the Bartons of Barton, who inter- 
married with the Shuttleworths in the seven- 
teenth century ? H. Fisnwicx. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 

AnoTHER “ Brive Boy.” — Much is said just 
now of the painting of the “Blue Boy.” A ‘few 
years since, I bought at the sale of a relative, 
Miss Bowdon of Radford, a painting of a “ Blue 
Boy,” well finished. It was three-quarter length. 
No colour but blue, with lights in white; a light 
wig, fall necktie with narrow black ribband, coat 


thrown back, waistcoat with flap po ‘kets, eleven 


button holes, right hand in wai teoat, left hand 
= Tite e deals final anal +4) . 

on hip; da pack ground, With some Iollage in 
the right-hand corner. At the auction, it was 


said to be of Miss Bowdon’s mother’s first hus- 
band Tufton, Miss Bowdon’s father, born in 


1743, married Elizabeth Clements of Oxford. Can 


any one furnish information which may lead to 


the identification of the portrait, or of the painter? 
Ep. MARsHALL. 


APPARITION OF OLD Booty at Srrompout, 
May 15, 1687.—One of the various correspond- 
ents who use the signature ANon. tells us (2"* §, 
iii, 316) that old Booty was a dishonest baker in 
London who supplied a Smyrna trader with such 
bad biscuit as to cause sickness and death among 
the crew: that some of the crew saw the wicked 
baker on the verge of the burning crater of Strom- 
boli struggling hard with the devil; and losing all 
fear, in the interest and excitement of the contest, 
cheered on the combatants, clapping their hands 
and vociferating, “ Pull devil, pull baker !”—and 
that here we have the true origin of this curious 
expression. 

Now this apparition led to a remarkable trial 
in the Court of King’s Bench, and I should like 
to know if the above details are to be found in 
the records, or at least to know where ANon. got 
them. They are not mentioned in two accounts 
of the affair which I have before me. Extracts 
from the records are given by General Cockburn 
in his Voyage up the Mediterranean in 1810 
(ii. 335), and are quoted in Neale’s ( nseen World 
(p. 174). A similar account is given in the 
Appendix to Howitt’s Ennemoser (ii. 373): “the 
former part of this narrative is transcribed from 
Captain Spinks’s journal or log-book, and the 
latter from the King’s Bench records.” In 
Cockburn’s extracts Booty is styled “a receiver.” 
Anon.’s details give a point and piquancy to the 
story which it has not in Cockburn or Howitt. 
In Mr. Howitt’s narrative it is said: “ Captains 
Bristo, Brian, and Barnaby went on shore shoot- 
ing colnies on Stromboli.” The first two names, 
1 think, should be Bristow and Brown, as Cock- 
burn gives them; and “colnies,” I suspect, is a 
misprint for “conies,” as in Neale’s quotation the 
word is “ rabbits.” Q. Q. 

BrIDGENORTH (SALOP) AND SHEFFIELD ( YORK- 
SHIRE) CastLEes.— Can any of your readers in 
connection with the British Museum or otherwise 
inform me whether any drawing or print is known 
to exist showing the state of either of the above 
castles previous to the time of Cromwell; and if 
so, by what means can an inspection of the same 
be granted ? * Hi. 

The Quadrant, Suffolk Road, Sheffield, 

PosITION OF THE CREED, ETC., IN CI1URCHES.— 
In the church of West Hoathly in Sussex, the 
C 


reed, Commandments, &c., may still be seen 





under whitewash and panelling on the west wall 
* the nave. Why were they so placed? Is 
We are credibly informed there are no engra 


of these castles anterior to the time of Cromwell in the 
British Museum.—Ep. ] 
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it known to have been the case in any other | 


churches ? A. F, Kirkpatrick. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crests.—I have looked in vain through the 


Meyrick Collection, now at South Kensington, for 
an instance of a crest attached toa helmet. In 
some of the helmets I observe small screw-holes 
in the crown, apparently intended for the attach- 
ment of a crest or device of some kind. Can any 
one refer me to any work on heraldry or armour, 
English or German, where I can see helmets 
figured with the crests attached? Am I correct 
in supposing that in some cases the crown of the 
helmet was fashioned into the shape of some 
heraldic monster; in other words, that the top 
of the helmet, which covers the crown of the 
wearer's head, was raised into a conical form ter- 
minating in a device orcrest? I think I have 
seen something of the kind figured in the illustra- 
tions to some German romance, but the idea may 
have originated in the brain of the artist. Many 
of the helmets at South Kensington have sockets 
behind for the plume; but none of the tilting 
helmets appear to have been intended to carry 
crests. Were such ever used in the tournaments? 


F. M. 8. 


Fanaqvert anp Pane.—What is the meaning of 


these two Chinese words? We are accustomed 
to see the first translated “ Foreign devils” ; and 
just now we see that the latter, occurring in the 
credentials of the Burlingame embassy, is inter- 
preted “Lesser kingdoms.” Though I do not 
hoow Chinese, I strongly suspect there may be 
something wrong here. | think Fanguet and Pang 
are the same, and that both mean simply “ Remote 
people,” or “ Western people.” Fnach, which 
means “ West end” in the Celtic, was an old name 
of Ireland, and is found also on the west coast of 
Asia Minor. It is very likely that the Mandarins— 
wearing the old Irish style of muntierna—when 
they named the fanqueis, did not mean to call us 
all “devils.” A Chinese scholar may be able to 
lighten our darkness in the matter and set us right 
with our Celestials in this etymological respect. 
iS 
New York, 


Harotp Famiry.—I should be glad if any 
of your readers could give me any information 
respecting the family of Harold. Happening to 
be the possessor of that old Saxon name, I feel 
somewhat interested, especially as it is so seldom 
heard of as a surname? J have been told that 
there are two families of this name—one in Suf- 
folk and one in Ireland—but have never been 
able to find any traces of them in any works of 
reference which I have consulted. S 

T. R, Haroxp. 

5, Newman's Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 


Harvey's “ Tourists’ GuipE tHroven Corn- 
WALL,” 1861.—Who is the author? and?where 
published ? E. H. W. D. 


HvckNaLL unpDER Hutuwaite.—Will any of 
your Nottinghamshire correspondents oblige me 
by explaining what is the meaning of the affix to 
this hamlet, situated in the parish of Sutton in 
Ashfield? Is Huthwaite the name of a family who 
had property there, or is it the name of some 
other locality ? E. H. A. 

Kir’s Coty Hovse.— On visiting Kit’s Coty 
House near Maidstone, Kent, a few months ago, 
I was informed, by a person who apparently knew 
something of the country round about, of the fol- 
lowing common belief by the rustics of the dis- 
trict. It is said by them that a pool of water 
contained in a hollow on the top of the capstone 
never dries up, not even inthe hottest weather, 
when it might reasonably be supposed to soon 
evaporate. I cannot speak pro or con the truth of 
this assertion, as I did not climb to the top of the 
cromlech, being able to obtain all the data I then 
required without doing so. The legend—for I 
take it to be nothing else—did not strike me at 
the time very forcibly ; but since my return home 
I see it has been noticed by a correspondent to the 
Gent. Mag. Dec. 1828, p. 512. It is there stated, 
speaking of the side stones forming the cromlech, 
that — 

“ There are several deep cavities in them as well as in 
the upper one, the principal of which is found to contain 
water even in the driest seasons; a circumstance which 
the common people thereabouts attribute to magical 
agency, though easily accounted for on principles purely 
philosophical.” 

I would ask — (1.) What are the “ principles 
purely philosophical”? (2.) Are there any other 
legends current in the neighbourhood having refer- 
ence in any way to Kit’s Coty House ? 

E. H. W. Duyxry. 


Greenwich. 


“Lire AND Oprntons oF Bertram Mont- 
FIcHET.”—Can any of your readers give me any 
information regarding “ The Life and Opinions of 
Ber tram Mont fichet, E Y-s written by himself, in 
two volumes. London: printed for C. G. Seyffert, 


in Pall Mall.” L. J. P. 


Hymnotocy. — There is a hymn in the Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society’s, Harland’s, Bickersteth’s, 
and some other collections, beginning 

“ Father, again in Jesu’s name we meet,” 
which I find generally attributed to “ Whitfield.” 
If, however, I am not mistaken, it rather belongs 
to the late excellent Lady Lucy Whitmore, 
amongst whose Original Hymns, "published in 
1832, it appears. The mistake might easily have 
arisen in the following way. In Bickersteth’s 
index, either from want of space, or possibly to 
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conceal the name of the authoress, it is written 
“ Whit,” which subsequent editors may have 
naturally enough, though erroneously, enlarged 
into “ Whitfield.” Is this so? 
C. W. Bryenam. 

PIcKERIDGE, Etc. — Can any of your readers 
give me the etymology of the word Pickeridge or 
Pickerage, which is the name of a farm in Fulmer, 
co. Bucks? The word piciet is used locally, but 
I do not find it in any dictionary with such mean- 
ing, to signify corner; and | interpret Pickeridge 
to mean corner ridge, the farm being on the edge 
of some table-land bordering a valley in which 
runs a brook now nearly dry, but forty years ago 
a trout stream. Is this interpretation admissible ? 

May I take this opportunity to ask the meaning 
of two other names, Silpho and Broxa, which are 
vills in the parish of Hackness in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. Hackness formed part of the posses- 
sions of the abbey of Whitby, which probably 
received its name from the Danes, in lieu of its 
old Saxon name. But are Silpho and Broxa 
Danish ? E. P. 


Pracvr Briper. —Can any of your readers 
tell me anything of the f 
consists not of a descrij tion of the bridge, as the 
title would lead one to imagine, but is rathera 
book of devotions to the dilferent saints whose 
figures adorn the bridge : — 

“ Rigentlicher Entwurf und Vorbildu 





lowing work, whi 


lar 
17 de 


ng d oe ere 
Prager-Briicken, sammt deren darauf postirten Statuen 
... allen ... Staten-Patronen zu grisserer Ehren den 
Fremden aber zu einer niitzlichen Augenlust vorgestellt, 
und, mit Bewilligung der hohen geistlichen Obrig 
gedriickt in der kénigl. alt-Stadt Prag. Bey Joachim 
Johannes Kamenitzky, 1716.” Ip. 278, 16mo, plates. 





“Tre Ristne Sun.”—Where is a poem to be 
found commencing — 
“ Thou glorious monarch of the day uprising, 
and containing the passages — 
“ Wearyful, tossing on his bed of pain,” 


” 


and 
“ The flower-sprent meadow and the grassy hill.” 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Peckham, 

Sapowa. — For thus naming the great battle 
in which Austria was* crushed by Prussia, 
have we any higher authority than the hurried 
letter of Dr. Russell, Zhe 7tmes’ corr spondent ? 
The Prussians, I believe, speak of the battle as 
that of Kéniggriitz. How is it off tally styled by 
the Austrians, and what is the rule about giving 
a name toa battle? Does the right of doing this 
rest with the victors? I suppose so. It is curi- 
ous to see how many years elapsed before all 
nations agreed in giving the same name to a great 
battle of former days. The French for a long 
time persisted in calling Waterloo the battle of 


Mont St.-Jean; the Prussians called it Belle 
Alliance—witness to this day Belle Alliance Platz 
in Berlin; we from the first called it Waterloo, 
and now this is accepted by all nations as the 
proper name. 

Ifow is the o in Sadowa accented? Is it long 
or short? I presume the word is pronounced 
Sadéva. The win Bohemian hasthe same sound 
as in German, and is the equivalent of our v. It 
is a pity some phonetic liberty is not allowed us 
in copying German, Polish, and Bohemian names, 
by the adoption of our v to express their w. For 
want of such a plan we make a sad mess of pro- 
per names, especially the Slavonic ones, by writing 
w (veh), and yet sounding it like an English w 
(double wz). JAYDEE. 

Satyre, 1595.—The Rev. J. B. Pearson, in his 
useful Index to the English Books in Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, just published, mentions at 
p- 96 a book called Satyre Menippized, 1595. A 
fuller description of this book, if Mr. Pearson 
would kindly communicate it, would probably 
interest many readers of “N. & Q.” He also 
notices a History of Tamerlane, 1597, which I 
suspect is very rare. I cannot find any account 
of either work in Lowndes or Hazlitt. L. 

Arms oF SLAvGHTEeR. — What are the arms 
of Slaughter of Cheyney Court,in the parish of 
Bishop's Frome, Herefordshire? I shouft be glad 
to learn how and when this family became extinct. 

C. J. Rosrnson. 

Smitno Arms.—I find the following arms as- 
signed to this name in Burke’s Armory and 
Edmondson’s IZeraldry—viz. “ Argent a saltire 
azure between three crescents gules and a mill- 
rind in base of the second.” Crest, “A dexter 
hand holding a pen.” 

I am particularly anxious to discover evidence 
of the existence of such a coat, and whether it 
was Scotch, English, or Irish. It is exceedingly 
like one Scotch coat—that of Smith of Dirleton— 
and I cannot help thinking that it may have ori- 
ginated in a mistake of blazon, the chess-rook in 
the base of the latter coat being transformed into 
a mill-rind in the former. Can any one kindly 
inform me if the coat ever existed; and if so, by 
what family or individual it was borne ? 

F. M.S. 

VanpEN Bemuppr.— John Vanden Bempde, 
whose daughter and heir married the Marquis of 
Annandale in 1719, made his will in 1725, which 
was proved in the same year. His father, Abraham 
Vanden Bempde, married one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of-Sir Peter Van Lore, Bart., a 
Dutchman, who was naturalised 8 Jac. I. The 
Vanden Bempdes are said to have come over from 
Holland in the time of Henry VIII; and a Van- 
den Bempde married a maid-of-honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, and received from her some presents, 
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which John Bempde makes heir-looms in his will. | 
Have any of your readers met with any account 
of a Vanden Bempde under Henry VIIL. or 


E. P. 


Elizabeth ? 


Soun!r 
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the peculiar way 
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tion relative to 
land of sounding the vow 
come in about eixte 











What can be the reas 
differently from our fore- 
ther nation in Europe ? 





we have or until recen 

retained, as it is still by our ceevileezed friends i 

North Britain. de Mo Ee 
The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


Wartwipans, Hamounprs, rrc.—In 
potus of the executors of Thomas Button, 
of Exeter, in the year 1310, “four whitwi! ns 
and a chain for a silver seal” are mentions 
sold for sixteen pence. Can “N. & Q.” 
what these “‘ whitwibans” were? A lot of 
pouchi, and hamoundes,” six in number, were sold 
for sixteen shillings and twopen [ should be 
glad to learn how the ; , 
differed in s , and what is 
“hamoundes”’’? I t its r 
Saxon, and that it mean ne 
tects and keeps safe. Can i 
with the surname Hammond: 


: f. 
iocull 





| 
Worpswortn.—Are the following lin by 
Wordsworth original, or are they only a copy | 


ems ? They are said 
an autograph by th 
were “ transcribed at 
! rted in 
Works, 


a strong im- 


him of some vers is | 
by a competent judge to be 

poet, signed by himself, and 

the request of Mr. Mayer.” They are insé 
a copy of the Paris edition of. the Poetical 
8vo, Galignani, Paris, 1828. I have 
pression of having met with the lines « vhere 
but must own that I have not examin 
page of the poet’s works for the pur} 


L ew 


covering them. If new to the world they d 
being now made known through “ N. & Q.”:— 
“ Blessings be with them and end ur pI 
Who ve us nobler |! and nobler ¢ . 
The poets who on earth |! us | 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 1 
O might my name be number ul t " 
Then gladly would I end my mortal 
; “Wa. Wo WORT 
“Transcribed at request of Mr. M 
Florence, June 4th, °37,” 
a. M AC Ay 
[By Wordsworth, Personal 7 t. 4 






Esenezer Jonrs.—Can any of yo corre- 
spondents supply me with particulars life 
of the above-named Charti He published a 


volume in 1843, entitled Studies of Sensation and 
Event—a y ry striking book, but long since out 


of print. I’, Guepstanes-W aveu. 


Queries With Answers. 


Parenton Eptscoran Patacr.—The Devon- 
shire papers inform us that the ruins of the ancient 
he Bishops of Exeter at Paignton have 
just been sold, together with the land formerly 
its deer park, to a Captain Ridgway, and that it 
was formerly the residence of Miles Coverdale, 

ording to tradition, made his translation 
Bible i English in one of the upper 
rooms of the tower now standing. Where shall 
[ find an ic account of Paignton Palace ? 
and particularly, can you direct me to any work 
or collections where I am likely to find drawings 
of the edifice ? DaRT. 


palace of t 


who, ace 
of the 


€ into 





, 
anther 


[The history of the bishop’s palace at Paignton is 
To the cathedral of Exeter still 
reat tithes of Paignton, which at least de- 


omewhat obscure. 
belong the g 
monstrate a former connection ; and as variety might be 
in object, the local « 

ar the church, on grounds gently declining to Torbay, 
me one of the bishops who had 
who, perhaps, 


ircumstances of this place, seated 


t recommend it to 


a taste for such beautiful sx 


nery ; or 





eing an invalid, might have resorted to it for the sake 
of | i l inhaling the sea-breeze. At the beginning 
of this century, in the portion contiguous to the church- 
ird, there was little but the pointed window to desig- 
nat riation ; but rising from the walls, 


» whole of the beautiful bay, ap- 
rvation, which, as it 











peared a tower in tolerable pres 
not likely to have been constructed for military pur- 
es of defen vas most probably intended for a gazebo, 
on every si it had mmand of scenes which for 
luxuriance, bea cturesque variety, could not 

be well « 1. 

John William de la Pole (ob. 1635) in his Collec- 
tt towards a De riptio 1 of the Ce unty of Devon, ito, 1791, 





9, informs us that “ Paignton was anciently the in- 





ritance of the Bishops of Exeter, where also they had 
dwell ! It was alienated from the bishopric by 
hn \ ey, Bishop of Exon, unto William Herbert, Earl 
Per f whom it d nded unto Henry, Earl 





f Pembroke; and from him unto William, Earl of Pem- 





and afterwards to Philip Herbert, Earl of Pem- 

1 and Montgome * In the additions to Risdon’s 
f D ] R11 73 ywever, 

ated, “after Paignt 3 alienated from the see, 

t to Stafford and th f Cork and Mr. Poyntz 
1 from t 1 to the Rey. John Templar.” In the An- 
quert and T pogray h l Cabinet, edited by J. Storer 


’ 


1807-1811, vol. iv. ar 
ins of the Palace at Paignton,’ 


Palace Tower and the Church.” ] 


» engravings of 
* and (2) “ The 
t Paignton "] 

Front 


benius, entitled — 


NIvs, — 


I have a book printed by Fro- 


“Aesopi Phrygis Fabellae, & Latine, cum 
alijs opusculis, quorum index proxima refertur pagella.” 
Below the title is a well-engraved woodcut device, with 


Grraece 











er 
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“Fro ben’ at the sides, “ Basilew, in officina Fro- 
beniana. An. M.D. Xxx.” 

The book is in the original stamped vellum bind- 
ing, with brass corners and clasps. Itis inscribed 
inside on the cover “‘ Sigismundis Trainer, mense 
Octobrj vi. die, Anno 1532;” the cover is also 
marked outside in black letters “ Sigmy. Trai.” 
On the title-page is written “Sum ex bibliotheca 
Johannis Christophori Rose, Anno 1563.” I 
should be glad of any information concerning the 
book, a small octavo, or the original possessor, 
Sigismundis Trainer. 

Henry W. HENFREY. 

Markham House, Brighton. 

[John Froben of Basil printed five editions of sop's 
Fables—namely, in the years 1518, 1521, 1524, 1530, 
1534—all of which may | 1 in the British Museum. 
The edition of 1518 is the most rare and beautiful, copies 
] 


] " 
ollec- 








of which are in the King’s and Grenville c 
tions. The editions of 1524 and 1530 are printed alike 
in size, &c, According to Brunet, these have pr 
ich; but very 


of the volume 


duced in Paris not more than nine fré 
much, however, depends upon the con 





Of Sigismund Trainer, to whom our correspondent’s « 
at one time belonged, we can learn n 
Wuirttineton’s Drivxine Fountarn, — Are 
any of your readers acquainted with the site 
where the fountain was erected by Whittington : 
It was somewhere in the City. A gentleman ha 

















offered to place a fountain on the same spot if it 
can be identified. J. LEE. 

[ Stow, quoted by the Rev. S. Lysons in his Model Mer- 
chant of the Middie Ages, p. 52, says “that there was a 
water conduit east of the church (St. Giles, Cripplegate), 
which came from Highbury, and that Whittin i 
mayor, caused a‘ bosse’ (in tie shape of a bear’s ind 
which went by the name of Whittington’s bo or tap of 
water to be made in the church wall,” W ‘ 
a hope that the bear's head will form a feature in the 
proposed fountain ?} 

Tur DuKkepom or Morracv. — 

“ London, May 29, 1790. 

“ Yesterday, at a quart ust five “in tl f 
noon, latl iouse in Privy Gardens, the most } 
George Duke of Montacue, juis of M r 
Earl of Cardigan, Baron Br of Sta ll 
GO. GO. ccccecs Llis grace dy} without m i 
the dukedom and marquisate become extinct,” ¢ 

How is the above, taken from n paper 
cutting, to be reconciled with the account given 





s 1 uu { y 
by both Edmondson and Jacob, in which it ip- 
pears that John, second Dul ag 
in 1749, leaving no male heir, his three sons, 






John, Ge ree, and IHdw | Churchill, having died 
young during their father’s lifetime ? D. M. 
[A reference to that most useful nt n su 
subjects, Cx tion Ni ss H P. 
age of England, explains this apparent ¢ repancy. 


John, the second Duke of the creation of 1705, dic 


wn 
~~ 
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in 1749. On Nov. 5, 1766, George ‘Brudenell, fourth 
Earl of Cardigan, who had married Mary, daughter and 
coheiress of John the last Duke of Montagu, was created 
Marquess of Monthermer and Duke of Montagu, and he 
ithout heir male, and 
the dukedom became extinct for the second time. ] 





died in 1790, like his predecessor, y 


ToRTURE AT NUREMBERG AND MUNICH: THE 
Kiss oF THE MarpEN.—Could you inform me 
where I may learn the history of the instruments 
of torture collected at Nuremberg and Munich, 
and particularly of the “Jungfrau ” at the former 
place ? ‘ R. W. Buxys. 

Our correspondent will find in The Archeologia, xxvii. 
229-250, an article by Mr. Pearsall entitled “ The Kiss of 
the Virgin: a Narrative of Researches made in Germany 
in the Years 1832 and 1834, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the mode of inflicting that ancient punishment, 





’ 


and of proving the often denied and generally disputed 





fact of its existence.”” This paper is replete with informa- 
tion on many points connected with the practice of tor- 
ture in the good old times; and, besides describing the 
Nuremberg Virgin—of which there are several engravings 
proves the existence of similar instruments both in 


Replics. 
GAINSBOROUGH’S “BLUE BOY.” 
(4" §. ili. 576; iv, 23, 41, 80, 204, 237.) 
Mark: or 


of Gainsboro 





Seal.—It was a well-known peculiarity 
zh that he y ever marked or 
dated any of his works. there were excep- 
i it is probable the least-known “ Blue 








tions, and it 1 f 
B Vy * may yet ] to have been one of them. 
Mest ur ly placed on the right corner of 





Ww vas practically if not really 
hidden by the frame, there are the remains of the 
impression of a small seal or mark, to all appear- 
nce as old as the picture, and of the same mate- 
rial and colour as the foreground. The general 
outline of the remains is that of the royal shield 
without a motto, as used for marking royal pro- 


perty, but with “dots” round the sides at least, if 
they had not once been all round the seal. Per- 
haps experts might deem this impression to be a 
proof that it had been made in the artist’s studio, 


either as his own mark or for the Prince of 

Wales when he purchased the picture. 
The early history of the original “ Blue Boy’ 
“e think, be thus briefly stated. At 


, 








ay now ’ 
one time, if not direct from Gainsborough’s studio, 
it bel | to George Prince of Wales, after- 
wards to Jo! Nesbitt, Esq., M.P., and sub- 
juently to John Hoppner, Esq., R.A. But here 


we come Uj 1two “Blue Boys” in the field of 
ictu edon, and it is found that the original] pic- 
r collection. When 








- 


was not in the Gros 


* Concluded from p. 19. 
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Edwards, an associate of the R. A. and a teacher 
of perspective, selected the original “ Blue Boy” 
for a special notice in his Anecdotes of Painters, a 
work evidently revised by foot-notes up to the 
date of its publication in 1808—as one of these 
notes tells who Master Buttall was—he knew that 
it was then in Mr. Hoppner’s possession. But he 
appears to have had no knowledge whatever of 
the Grosvenor “ Blue Boy,” unless it might have 
been as an unnoticeable copy. 

It appears from Mr. Gale, of 47, High Holborn, 
formerly referred to, it was a tradition of the 
trade that the Grosvenor “ Blue Boy” was more 
than once restored or made up as it passed from 
one dealer to another, at real or alleged higher 
and higher prices, from the time when, without a 
frame, it was bought for “a few shillings” at 
Bingham’s auction-rooms by one trader, and 
the time when, skilfully made up if not also 
relined as a consequence, .and rightly framed, it 
was sold by another trader to Earl Grosvenor. 

In most cases of making up pictures in the 
absence of the original one, it is instructive to 
observe the differences which arise, and of which 


the oil-coloured and made-up photographs of the | 


Westminster picture furnish a case in point. All 
of these photos that we have seen were originally 
defective, and when made up without the picture 
as a guide, they differ in the make-up and in the 
shades of colour with the original, and also with 
one another, when different artists |have “ minia- 
tured” them. If then the Westminster “Blue 
Boy” was originally a defective copy of the ori- 
ginal “ Blue Boy,” as the low price it fetched at 
the sale sufficiently indicates—for no known Gains- 
borough would have been sold at any such price— 
and, with a made-up history, was made up for sale 
in the absence of the original picture, it will 
account for any differences in the colouring, face, 
figure, and landscape which may be found to 
exist between the two “ blue-clads.” 

Whether Gainsborough did or did not paint 
both of them—the Westminster “ Blue Boy” as 
the first, but rejected one; and the other, as the 
finished picture, which went at once into the 
highest society and is still a treasure of art, is a 
question on which much might be said. Among 
those who think it possible that he might have 
— both pictures there are Gainsborough 

upont, Esq., the descendant of the artist's 
nephew and pupil of the same name, and the 
Rey. Mr. Trimmer. 

It is not, however, until many years after the 
ainter’s death in Aug. 1788, that two “ Blue 
Joys’ came into notice, and then the original 

picture was not the one in the Grosvenor collec- 
tion. It is, however, possible that a spoilt first 
trial may have been given by Gainsborough to 
Master Buttall, and which ultimately became the 
Grosvenor “ Blue Boy.” It appears that Mr. But- 
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tall removed from Greek Street to King Street’ 
Soho, and that, either through death or other 
cause, his name disappeared from the Directory 
about 1797. Possibly the son was left not “ over- 
well-off,” got into arrears of rent, and had his 
effects, spoilt picture and all, sold at Bingham’s 
auction-rooms in the manner related. 

There is, it should be distinctly understood, no 
desire to call in question the artistic merits of the 
Westminster “ Blue Boy,” or the high encomiums 
which have been written in its praise, but only to 
show that it is not the original “ Blue Boy,” and 
that there is another of still higher merits, con- 
sequently entitled to still higher praise from the 
public and art critics. 

Examinations of the least-known “ blue-clad.”— 
Since my last communication this picture has 
been critically examined both by artists of the 
highest standing and by experienced picture- 
dealers, with very satisfactory results. 

The scepticism naturally arising towards a new 
claimant for equality with, or pre-eminence over 
an old favourite, led to a far more severe exa- 
mination of the picture than usual. Of course 
there were some who, deep in the Westminster 
faith, were perhaps cautiously inclined to de- 
signate it “ a replica attributed to Gainsborough ;”’ 
but against such an opinion a high authority 
urges, with all the might due to great knowledge 
and long experience, an unhesitating protest to be 
made and acted upon, in which advice other com- 
petent judges also concur. Indeed, it is the 
expressed opinion of several of those who have 
examined the picture, that there is not a Gains- 
borough in the National Gallery to equal it, on 
merits, and that if placed at a proper height 
beside “the portrait of Dr. Schomberg,” desig- 
nated as “one of the finest in the world,” the 
“ Boy in Blue ” would easily carry off the honours 
of attraction from the “Man in Brown,” as a 
fascinating and attractive work of art. 

In such a case differences of opinion were to be 
looked for, but they took the form generally of 
again differing as to which part of the picture 
should be used whereon to hang an objection 
or raise a discussion. For example, one judge 
thought the thoroughly English face not vigorous 
enough, although the whole figure is an “ at ease” 
one, where the vigour of action, or a manly tone 
of face, would be inappropriate. A fine boyish 
face and a well-developed figure were alone 
required, and are alone given. But here we 
would ask, was the “subject” a “‘ model” for the 
portrait chosen for a real resemblance to Gains- 
borough himself when young, and handsome as he 
always was? If so, may it not then be possible 
that the calm thought which is so well expressed 
in that sweet English, Murillo-like face, and the 
fine proportions which are so ably painted and 
coloured in the bust, limbs, and finely-turned 
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ankle (which puts to the blush the robust ankle 
of the Westminster Boy) of that elegant Van- 
dyke-like figure, represent not Master Buttall but 
Master Gainsborough, or, as Mr. Ruskin would 
say, “the deep, s lemn, thoughtful Gainsborough, 
profound in his seriousness and grac ful in his 
gaiety,” when he was “ sweet fifteen.” We have 
often thought so. 

A distinguished artist thought the figure very 
fine, but the landscape scarce sly equal to what he 


expected ; but to ordinary observers a contrast of 


the landscape in the picture with that in the 
engraved one of the Westminster picture pre- 
sents far more graceful trees and accessories to the 
eye than those of the latter. 
also the merit, if merit it be, of a more striking 


fam ily likeness to Pp wrtions of the landsc apes ¢ f the | 


a portraits of Dr. Schomberg,” of the “ Rustic 
Children,” and of the “ Watering Place,” in the 
National Gallery, than that of the Westminster 
“ Blue Boy.” 

By others, of equal authority = experience as 
r . was deomed 
to be a genuine Gainsborough, of which there 
can now be nodoubt. It must, therefore, be re- 
garded as “a feather in his cap” (and there is a 
much more elegantly-shaped feather in his “cap 
in hand” asat ease he stands, than is shown to be 
in the Westminster boy’s cap) that he has 
passed so very satisfactorily through such a severe 
and trying ordeal. 

If we turn to commercial judges, the result of 
examinations is equally satisfactory. 

Mr. Stanley of “the Lombard Exchange,” 
City, son of the author of the Biographical Dic- 
onary of Painters, and a good judge of pictures, 
after a careful examination of the least-known 
“ Blue Boy,” arrived at the conviction that it was 
a fine Gainsborough, —_, equi alif not superior 
to his usual “ handwriting 

Mr. Davis, of Cranbourne Street, Leicester 
Square, another experienced man, also pronounced 
it to be an undoubted Gainsborough ; and in reply 
to a note informing him of Mr. Lane’s opinion, he 
writes :— 


“Tam happy to hear that the opinion of so high an 
authority as Mr. Lane, R.A.E., has confirmed my opinion. 
I must really say I was surprised to see such a picture, 
as you might say, unknown to the picture world. I con- 
sider it the finest work of Gainsborough I have ever seen, 
and cannot think that any person pretending to be a 
judge of his works would throw the least doubt about i 





ing genuine, but must consider it of the finest q 


and in the most perfect condition.” 


R. A. Winter Exhibition. — The Westminster 
“ Blue Boy,” it is understood, will be lent by the 
Marquis for the winter exhibition of the works 
of the old masters at the Royal Academy. In 
fairness, as well as in the best interests of the fine 


Its landscape has | 


arts, this picture should now be as crucially exa- 


— 
mined in all its features as the least-known “ blue- 
clad” has been, and the result be made public. 

South Kensington Museum. — It is probable that 
the least-known “ blue-clad boy ” will be lent to 
the authorities of the Museum for exhibition at 
the same time, provide d that it is admitted as “a 
Gainsborough.” It is a picture which should be 
hung in a comparatively low position ; for, like the 

royal portraits in 1774, it is, as already remarked, 

far more of a near or conversational distance _ 
ture than of an elevated distance one. The late 
Mr. Hall, who possessed the picture for many 
years, used to say that it was one of the pictures 
returned to Gainsborough along with the royal 
portraits in 1774, because they could not be hung 
at the height which the pain ter required. 

Sketches of the “ Blue Boy.”—In Fulcher’s Life 
of Gainsborough it is stated that the (late ) Bishop 
of Ely had a finished sketch in oil of the “ Blue 
Boy,” and desirous of seeing it for comparison 
with the least-known “eb Ine Boy,” it was traced 
to the Messrs. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East, who 
bought it for 9/. 9s. at Christie’s, April 15, 1864, 
but who have so far declined to give ¢ any informa- 
tion where it is or to whom they sold it. 

Hearing thet Colonel Cunningham had an oil 
sketch of the “ Blue Boy,” an application to him 
was promptly answered by an invitation to call and 
see it. The gallant veteran, who is also a devoted 
connoisseur of art and one of your readers, very 
courteously showed the writer ‘his choice, varied, 
rare, and crowded-out-to-the-door collection of art 
treasures, including first-clé 183 paintings, unique 
engravings, rare sketches, and the miniature “ Blue 
Boy.” It was not the one which had been the 
bishop’s, but : swe 111-coloured sketch, about the same 
size as the photos of the Westminster “ Blue 
Boy,” but differing in the landscape from that 
picture, and in the colouring from the oil-coloured 
photos sold b v Messrs. Caldesi of Pall Mall East. 

Age of the “ Blue Boy.’”’—According to Fulcher 
and other authorities, the “birth ” of this boy was 
in 1779, or after the delivery, in December 1778, 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s oft-referred-to cold- 
colour discourse. During this research the con- 
viction has, as it were, been forced on us that this 
is an error which has crept into circulation with- 
out any valid foundation to rest upon, a conclu- 
sion in which we are supported by the Rey. Mr. 
Trimmer. It became evident that there were 
several “ blue-clads” and blue “lighted” land- 
scapes of an earlier date than 1779. For example 
W. R. Carre, Esq., described in “ N. & Q.,” July 
10, a “ Blue Boy,” by Gainsborough, of about 
1770, which Mr. Carre explains in a letter to be 
the portrait, when a boy, of his father-in-law, 
who became Lieut.-Col. MacLachlan of the 10th 
Regiment, after having served with the 73rd in 
the celebrated defence of Gibraltar, and who 
lived at Enfield, Middlesex, when a boy, and died 
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there also, The photograph of of this “ blue-clad,” 
kindly lent by Mr. Carre for inspection, shows 
a boy in the dress of the period, apparently stand- 
ing on a garden wall and wistfully eyeing a fruit 
tree, as if longing to pluck and eat some of its 
fruit. It brings to mind Gainsborough’s early 
garden-breaker getting the wall, which cre- 
ated a sensation at Sudbury, and indicated the 
talents which culminated in the “ Blue Boy ” and 
other first-class works of art. 

In the picture of “the Baillie Family,” by 
Gainsborough, there is a blue-clad boy and a 
partly blue-clad girl with a shoe and blue-tie, 
almost a facsimile of those of the least-known 
Blue Boy” in neatness and colouring, whilst 
the feet of the Westminster boy appear to be 
quite different and disproportionately long. Again, 
in the “ Rustic Children,” also by Gainsborough, 
the blue “lights” of the landscape are similar to 
the blue “ lights” in the landscape of the least- 
known “ Blue Boy.” . 

Now, these and other instances of blue-clads— 

a lady, as well as boys and ; ir] in the absenc 

of any data to support the us ually received opi- 
nion, have led us to think it probable—(1) That 
the almost inimitable skill with which Gains- 
borough utilised the coldest of cold cok 
blue—in portrait and landscape painting, had mad 

an impression which the president wished to 
moderate by cautioning less skilful artists, that in 
their hands cold colours were more likely to fail 
in effect than warm tints; and (2) that the “ Blu 

Boy” was painte d before and not after the de- 
livery of the cold-c lou . but may pos- 
sibly have been the last straw which led the 
president of the Rt. A. to publicly notice as he 
did a spec iality of which would 
certainly add to the fame of the “ blue-clad,”’ 
but as certainly th I fire 
of the differences tinguished 
artists. 

Conclusions.—Once more, “ subject to correction 
by further information,” ted—(1) that 
the inferences formerly drawn in favour of the 
least-known “ blue-clad ”’ have been virtually 
confirmed by subsequently facts; (2 
that the original “ Blue Bo, : 
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great rival’ . 
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row more fuel into 


between those dis 


it is submit 
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, s well as several 
other blue-clads, were in all probabi ity painted 
before and not after the delivery r Joshua 
Reynolds’s cold-colour dis: yurse ; >) that it 
is probable the original “ B Boy” } l direct 
from Gainsborough studio to the gallery of 
George Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. : 
(4) that at any rate it belonged at one time to 
the Prince, and was by him sold John Nesbit 
Esq., M.P.; (5) that the very remarkable co- 
incidence between the early description of the 


picture in Mr. Nesbitt’s possession, and the recent 
descri the least-known “ blue- ‘“ 


due to their actually re 


ition of 
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(6) that about 1806, if not some years previously, 
two “ Blue Boys” appear, of which the original 
one was in Mr. Hoppner’s possession, and the 
unknown one in the Grosvenor collection; and 
(7) that historically and artistically it has been 
shown that there are excellent grounds for now 
recognising the least-known “Blue Boy” as the 
ame picture which was successively the property 
of H. R. H. the Prince of beso John Nesbitt, 
Esq., M.P., and John Hoppner, Esq., R.A. 
J. &. 


SHAKESPEARE GLOSSARIES. 


(4" 8S. iv. 510, 538.) 





In times of old, when g sand true did battle 
with sword and lance as they now do with pen and 
ink, he who presided over the Just or Tournament was 


wont to throw down his baton or leading staff when he 











found the combatants waxing angry, and the encounter 
had lasted long enough. The example is a good one; 
and we are about to put an end to the contest, which 
has now lasted long enough, on the subject of SHAKE- 

care GrLossantms. The last blow or words of both 
combatants are dealt simultaneously. Our baton has 
fallen; and the Just is over—at all events in these Lists.— 
Ep. “ N, & Q.” 

It is satisfactory to find that with the keenest 
lesire to pick holes in my expl = itions of Shake- 


lesire tO 
sperian obscurities, Mr. Corney has not been able 
to conyict me of a single error. I have indeed 
made some slips, as might be naturally expected 
in a paper involving such a multitude of minute 
points and references; but Mr. Corney, with all 
d industry, has not been fortunate 
cover one of these slips. He has not 
even weakened any one of the points 
I have endeavoured to establish. His attempts to 
do this constitute a curious collecti perver- 
si m8, ignorances, and falsifications. I have already 
pointed out some of these. But every fresh com- 


his mole-ey¢ 
enough to di 
disproved or 


on of 








+5 Alp (*nn~ . Bas 4 
munication from Mr. Corngy on the subject 
contains a fresh crop of tortuous misrepre- 
e ns, 2 fresh series of impotent writhings 


around the object of his dislike. THlitherto, how- 

ud of making impression, he has 
ly rasped or broken his own teeth ; and the 
the worse he appears to fare. I 
niributions to your 


any 


iuriner ne goes 


from his later ce 








colunins a few additional illustrations which will 
probal iff to settle his « r as a con- 
troversialist and his pretensions as a Shakesperian 
cri 


Virst, with regard to the line in Coriolanus— 
“He lurch’d all swords o’ the garland.’’ — Mr. 
is explanation of the 
5 lurch in this passage on its technical use in 
card- playi: g. Lhave said that it ought rather 
to be interpreted in the general sense of seizure, 
robbery ; Pa [I have given original illustrations 
of both noun and verb used in this significa- 
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tion, adding that the illustrations are the more 
important, as the noun in this sense is unknown 
to our lexicographers. Mr. CorNneEy controverts 
this statement, givi the only evidence in 
sup} of his on a nm 

exti ‘rom the sh and Latin scl - 
tionaries of t th cent His quota- 
tion is as follows: “A lurch, duplex palma, fact 
vu 1.” Mr. Corney makes a ) 
his authority, and seems to t “t 
will be a surprise to me, thougl i 





in the very note I was criticisi 
vei n e with the least smattering of archaic Eng- 


t 

lish must be familiar with the sources whence it is 
desiv ‘d. Leaving this point, however, — ng 
simply to the purpose for which the extr is 


yroduced, two remarks are to be made on this s oli- 
ars scrap of evidence. First, that Mr. CorRNEY 
nderstands the phrase s duplex palma and facilis 
victoria to mean seizure, robbery ; and second, tha 


























he regards the obscure comp ler s of obsolete Eng- 
lish and Latin pecs toe ; as English lexico- 
ers. It is surely needless for me to say, 
when I speak generally of our English lexico- 
ers { refer to ay and his suzcessors, 
pecially Richardson, Todd, and Latham, ai 
for archaic words, Nares. icular word i 
not found in any of thes . ne ¢ rally 
that i unk: to our lexicogray Even 
were Mr. Cor Ss quotation to the point, I 
should still ther re be entitled to sa this of th 
word in question. In reality, ho r, it is 
altogether irrelevant. Mr. CoRNEY giv 10 
example of the word in the s¢ ve men- 
tioned. I have simply therefore to repeat that 
the noun /urch, in the sense of seizure, robbery 
is unknown to our lexicographers 
Mr. Corney’s last communication refers to my 
interpr tation of the word zany. In dealing with 
this word I have made at the outset two state- 
meni that no Shakesp¢ ian critic or commen- 
tator has yet explained what zany really means, 


or pointed out the special relevancy « 
speare’s allusions tothe character; and that Mr. 
Dyce has altogether missed the distinctive mean- 
ng of the word. Mr. ¢ 
ments, and waxes very indignant at what | 

professes to consider my presumption and injustice 
in making them. We shall see directly what is 
the real worth of his so-called evidence and si 
lated indignation. ‘The first statement 
no Shakesperian critic or commentat 


aoe ys } 
ORNEY denies both § - 


explained what zany really means, or p int 
the special relevancy of Shak ~— nar allu 
the cl sacha Mr. C 

of his statement consists of three short extracts 
he most hackneyed and elementary source: 
of information with regard to archaic English— 





two of the many glossaries of hard words pub- 
lished during the seventeenth century, and Florio's 


MRNEY’S attempted disproof 
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Italian Dictionary. Only one of the extracts, the 
first, is at all to the point, and this is far too brief 
and general to enable the reader to understand 


the distinctive characteristics of the zany, or to 





appreciate accurately the many allusions to the 
character that occur in the Elizabethan dramatists. 


But had the explanations contained im these 


u¢y + . f,,] mo 
extracts been eve1 » full and accurate, they 
would in the least have atlected my state- 





ment. I have never said that the meaning of the 
word zaxy was unknown two centuries ago, for 


this would have been in the highest degree 
absurd. It was of course well known, and may 


1e glossaries of the 
rature of the 
What I have 
critic or commen- 
‘facts from these sources, 


be illustrated in part from t 





tator has collected the 


id brought them to illustrate detail Shake- 
peare’s references to the character. I claim to 
have d that for the first time, and so far as 


Mr. Corny is concerned my claim remains 
untouched. Mr. Corney is indeed offended with 
i but the facts remain the 














me for stating the claim 
same notwithstanding his offence, and I have 
imply to peat, th fore, that so far as I am 
awa no Si I i critic or commentator 
has yet i ined what zany really means, or 
poi ted out t i f Shakespeare’s 
llusio »th wever unplea- 
ant it m ny, I have also 
to repeat w “ Mr. Dyce has 
altogether m meaning of the 
ne - 
mK Y's attempt 11 iutation < this state- 
ment I shall quote in full, as in this instance no 
one can so ce: nplet er se Mr. Corney yr 
Corner himself. “ The distinctive feature 
the z ye character is, as I have f illy e xplaine 4. 
not simply that he is a buffoon or a mimic, n it 


simply that ‘he is a buffoon’s buffoon, a clown’s 


“Tt is, as I have 
t merely of mimicry, 








but of we nicry vives its 
distin i word, and colours it 
with a special tinge of contempt.” The import- 
ance of bringing clearly out di ‘tive mean- 


has been fully appreciated by the critics, as the 
ritical notice of the 
the Pall 


tract from a 


( 
a Sh ikesperian Glossaries ” in 





will show: — 
y ’ n 
! juious follower of a buffo: 
a mere mimic, he was the attenuated mime of a mimic. 
Ile was a servant who dressed like his master, and aped 
him on the stage, his imitation of his master’s tricks 
being usually abortive, and tending to the ludicrous effect 
f imbecility and failure. We are obliged to the reviewer 
for thus defining the functions of the zany, and « ndowing 
us with a new word by reviving an old 











1e, We were 
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rather in want of such a word in a world where there is 
so much of weak imitation. Apes are bad enough; but 
there is something worse even than an ape—namely, an 
unsuccessful one; and we are glad to know that his 
proper name is zany.” 

Mr. CorNEY a 
has anticipated me in all this, and charges me 
with intentionally poe pressing the passage in 
which he explains it. In justice to Mr. Conney 
and myself I shall quote his charge and evidence 
in full. It is as follows: — 

“ He asserts that Mr. 
tinctive meaning’ 
point is a transcript of all that relates to zuny in the 
glossary. This I shall give, precise ly in the same form, 
but with the addition of bra to point out the small 
portion of it which it pleased the reviewer to quote : — 

Fools’ zanies— Th« 

[Zany, a buffoon, a merry 
the fools’ zanies (wrongly explained by Douce the ¢ 
baubles, which had upon the top of them the hea 
fool”), iii, 337. 

“Can any comments be 


asserts that Mr. Dyce 


’ 


Dyce ‘ misses altog« th er the 
The evidence req 


dis- 


of zany. tired on this 





’ 
ckets 


; See zany. 


andrew, a mimic 





required on such evidence of 


' 


the fallacies which adhere more or less to the art and 
mystery of anonymous criticism? The facts are as un- 
deniable as a geometric axiom. The reviewer aspired to 


tke honour of a dis¢ wery. SO he quotes no more than a 
JSragment of the glossary, and suppresses the portion of it 
which serves to refute his pretens ions !—He sets at de- 
fiance the principles of literature, the principles of equity, 
and the claims of the Rev. Alexander Dyce.” 


‘ 


This is Mr. Cornry’s evidence and comment, 
and I ask particular attention to both. It will be 
seen that I have quot ted in full all the po itive 
information Mr. Dyce gives us on the subject of the 
zany. It is true he goes on to correct an almost 
incredible blunder of Mr. Douce’s about the fool's 
zany. Mr. Dyce sa <any was not the fool's 
bauble; in other words, that the zany was nota 
short stick with a c arved head on the top. But 
he. does not add a single word as to what the 
zany really is beyo1 ee what I have quote d. He 
does not explain the phrase “ fools’ zanies,” which 
has given the commentators so much trouble. 
He makes no distinction whatever between the 
fool and the zany. The fool is “a buffoon, a 
merry-andrew, a mimic.” So is the zany. He 
does not ey the relation between the fool 
and the zany, or hint in any way at the distine- 
tive feature of that relation, whic! -aning 
and force to Shakespeare’s allusions to the charac- 


ys the 


1 gives m 


ter. For all practical purposes, so far as any 
precise information about the nature and func- 
tions of the zany is concerned, Mr. Dyce might 
just as well have told us that the zeny is not a 


room-stick. Yet, because I have not formally 
quoted this purely negative ond utterly irrelevant 
piece of information, I am charged by Mr. Cor- 
NEY with setting at defiance “the prince iple s of 
literature, the principles of equity, and the claims 
of the Rev. Alexander Dyce.’ 
I have now done with Mr. Corwey and his 
criticism. At least, unless he produces something 
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more to the tat something better than the 
perversions and imbecilities I have exposed, I 
shall not return to him again. Before leaving 
the subject, however, I may add one caution to 
those of your readers who are interested in Shak 
sperian criticism. Mr. Corney evidently ore e- 
sumes on his readers’ ignorance of the article 
criticised. He reckons, it may be hoped with too 
much confidence, on their accepting his misrepre- 
sentations as a fair account of what it contains. 
I would, therefore, respectfully refer all critical 
and fair-minded students of Shakespeare to the 
article itself; which will generally, I think, be 
found to contain a sufficient answer to Mr. Cor- 
NEY and his fragments. 

Before leaving the general subject, I may add 
that the late Mr. Hunter comes much nearer to 
the true meaning of the zany than Mr. Dyce. 
Ile has a vague general idea of the relation be- 
tween the fool and the zany, but, like his fellow- 
critics, no knowledge of the special feature of 


that relation on which the allusions to the cha- 
racter of the zany mainly turn. And, as his para- 
phrase shows, he fails to understand the allusion 


to the “ fool’s zanies”’ in Twelfth-Night. 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 
SHAKESPERIAN GLOSSARIES IN THE “ EDINBURGH 
Review.” 

HILDING: A FRAGMENT ON SHAKSPEREAN 

GLOSSARIES. 
irows no fresh light on the word hilding 


« pe Dyce tl 
s in a state of the most unc ritical 








left by his predecessor 

vagueness and obscurity. In dealing with it indeed he 
falls into much the same kind of mistake as in de aling 
with besonian.”—Ed. Rev. N° 265. 





I am about to write on a theme with which 
my acquaintance is next to no acquaintance, but 
quite equal to my wishes. The unattractive 
theme is, Or terms of reproach and conte mpt. 

We may read volumes of plain prose without 
discovering one word or phrase of that description ; 

nd, if we except the satirists, may have but scant 
3 in that line while occupied with the 
We must have recourse, for examples, to the 
dramatists of the period in question—to scenes in 
which enemies and rivals meet—in which opposi- 
tion inflames the passions—and the tongue be- 
comes ungovernable. It may have been so, on the 
stage, as early as the appearance of Gorb due. 
It is certain that we have a sufficient er yp of such 
terms in the plays of the gent/e Shakspere. Vila. 
ing oceurs seven times! 

The learned Bosworth remarks that ‘“‘ The An- 
glo-Saxon and English words are often identical 
in signification.” He gives “ Hyldan, To incline, 
bend—Hylding, A bending, incliring.” On this 
evidence it seems to me that the word hilding, as 
to its etymology, denotes one in a state of in- 
feriority—and nothing more. 
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Etymology has many votaries. If the ortho- 
graphy of languages had been invariable, I should 
admit its importance: the reverse, however, is 
the true state of the case. But under any cir- 
cumstances, the meaning of a word is of more 
importance than its etymology, and that meaning 
is fixed by examples from the best writers. As 
to terms of reproach and contempt, I believe they 
were chiefly used as such, without any reference 
to etymology or meaning 

When I first re ayes to write a note on Aild- 
ing, in order to repel the dogmatic censure which 
the reviewer passes on Mr. Dyce with regard to 
his explanation of the word in question—RUDELY 
described as a blot or blur, at most a silhouctte—I 
had to consider what course of argument would 
answer my purpose. This hesitation was soon 
over. On a second reading of the critique I felt 
that no defence of Mr. Dyce could surpass that 
unwittingly prepared by the reviewer himself. 
Here follows the substance of it: 





Hitprxc—One in a state of servitud 1 thrall or 
slave—a rustic or a menial—a hind—a churl—the term is 
used of both sexes—applied to women, expresses idleness 
and profligacy—is applied to a proud village maiden— 
contrasts the churl and churlish ways wit - the oppo- 
site state of gentle-birth—expresses low il qualities 
as well as hard material conditions—is embodi 1 in the 
phr ase, a rogue and peasant slave—is appli i to domestic 
animals, espec ially to horses !—is also applied to animals 
left to run at la for a time—to colts unbroken and 





steers not yet fit for th yoke, 


After this spe n of glossarial emendation, 





if we assume it to based on warranted facts, 
and not a confused recollection of some etymolo- 


gic dream, it must be admitted that terms of 


reproach and contempt are scarcely within the 
reach of definition, or even of clear and unexcep- 
tionable explanation. Botton Corney. 


Barnes, 8.W. 18 Dec. 


DOCUMENT, ETC.: A FRAGMENT ON SHAKSPE- 
REAN GLOSSARIES, 

“ Mr. Dyce has overlooked several unusual words, and 
omitted or given very imperfectly a considerable number 
of special significations.”— Ed. Iev, Ne 265. 

The critic and emendator of Shakspere glos- 
saries is no doubt a practise d hand. He is, at 
les ist, very methodical in his proceedings Besides 
the list of explanations said to be ‘ her imper- 
fect or altogether erroneous,” on which separate 
comments have seemed to me to be desirable, he 
gives a list of words omitted in the glossary of 
Mr. Dyce, or imperfectly explained Windlace, 
which led me to pen some remarks, is the first on 
the list. The others are document, difference, crants, 





‘ej 








genius, angel, want, sight, and ae -on which 
[ shall touch as brie fly as possible. The text of 
the reviewer is too paraphré astic for quot ation. I 
can do no more than refer to it. The words 


omitted are marked (0.). 


emblem of virgin purity.” — G. 
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Document (O.)—He announces, as a discovery, 
that document (Lear, act 4. scene 5.) is used in 
the “sense of instruction, lesson, teaching.” Now, 
in the Dictionary of Johnson, edit. 1765, it stands 
thus: “ Document. n. 8. [documentum, Latin. | 
Precept; instruction; direction.” The authors 
quoted are Bacon and Watts. Can such a word 
be required in a glossary ? 

DIrFERENCE.—He warks that difference is a 
term tn heraldry. True; and so said the commen- 
tators in the last century. But it was also a term 
out of heraldry ; and w ] ‘ n Shal 3] ere wrote p* ms 
and pl ays it was familiar to all classes. It occurs 
more than twelve times in the S There 
is no reason to assume that Ophelia used it ina 
technical sense— quit » the reverse. To ear rue 
and to dear rue are not synonims. I suppress my 
feelings on the coarse and offensive suggestion of 
the reviewer; and offer him a ible hint as a 
new-year gift: “ Za politesse de lesprit consiste a 
pense x des choses honnétes ¢ 

Crants.—He contrives to fill almost three 
of his task-work by an erratic disquisition on this 
one word. I shall take an opposite course. Kranz 
is a German word; and I rely, for what follows, 
on a learned German: “ Araxz, m.—a crown, or 
wreath, worn by virgins on their marriage-day, 
Hi. NornupEen 
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Genius and angel—He objects that Mr. Dyce 
no otherwise attempts to explait ‘se words than 
by a quotation from professor Craik. Was more 
required? The phrases, My evil genius led me 
into that, or My gua dian ange l preser ed me From 
that, are in common use. The former occurs, in 
the same —_— r of the Revi in a quotation 
from Mr. W. 8S. Landor. It ma: have been 
used by the reviewer. The three lines quoted by 
Mr. Dyce contain as much substantial matter as 
the three pages on the subject tained in the 
Review. 

Want (O.).—To want is 
Johnson assigns to it six prone ss 








an equivocal word. 
We must 


accept the legacies of our forefather The con- 
text, and a moderate share of agacity in point of 
inference are the best euides 

Sight (O.).—On sight ani d seen we have almost 
two pages of discussion. On the omission of sight, 


in a peculiar sense, the lexicographers are sharply 
twitted. I must observe, in their defence, that 
Johnson gave seen, in the sense of skilled, versed, 
in 1765, and that Nares gives four examples of its 
use, Foresight comes in for its share. Foresight 
is not named, but is curiously exemplified !—Not 
quite satisfied with this critical item, I have 
written a competitive essay, and here it is: sight= 
insight. 

Cheapen (O.)—As the art is much studied, the 
term cannot be obscure. Both, in some form, 
must have existed ever since the golden age. In 
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despite of that fact, the expression of Benedick, 
Til never cheapen her, has been held to require a 
comment of some fifty lines. It calls to mind the 


title of the play in which the expression is con- 
tained ! 
The said reviewer also complains of some su- 


perfluous entries, and mentions six instances. It 
1s not a very serious objection ; the space so thrown 
away scarcely exceeds a quarter of a page! On 
such points diversity of opinion is sure to arise— 
f . 


hes, none 
n.” 
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DUNBAR ARMS. 
(4" S. iv. 408, 504.) 

iam glad to be able to inform ANneto-Scotus 
that, although I fear there is no photograph of 
them, a careful drawing of these arms, to the ac- 
curacy of which I can testify, has been taken by 
Mr. H. C. Pidgeon, and will be s accessible to 
the public. At a recent meeting of the Archwo- 
logical Association, Mr. Pidgeon read a very in- 
teresting paper on the Dunbar arms, and ex- 
hibited two drawings which he had taken—one of 
the arms, and another of the picturesque fragment 
of the castle which contained the arms. The 
paper, with engravings of the drawings, will ap- 
pear in the next number of the Jowrnal of the 
Association. There are good drawings of the 
ruins of Dunbar Castle in-Grose’s Antiquities of 
Scotland in Sir Walter Scott’s Border Antiquities, 
and in his Provincial Antiquities. The engraving, 
p. 147, vol. ii. of the last work, is the best I have 
seen of Dunbar Castle. It is from a drawing by 
Turner. I have not met with any engraving of 
the arms. These works exhibit the state of the 
ruins before part of them was removed to make 
way for the entrance to the new harbour. In 
Scotland Delineated the drawing of Dunbar Castle 
shows the ruinsas they appeared after the opening 
of the new harbour, and before the recent catas- 
trophe. About eighteen months ago it was sug- 
gested to the authorities to make a few repairs, 
which might have saved the part which fell re- 
cently, and to get a photograph of the arms; but 
nothing was done. An “Old Mortality” Society 
for the preservation of relics seems much wanted. 

As the two last-named works, in their accounts 
of the arms at Dunbar Castle, differ from each 
other as well as from the view I took in “N. & Q.” 
of November 13, it may be well to enter a little 
further into the subject. Sir W. Scott, in the 
Provincial Antiquities, says that they were the 
arms of Alexander Duke of Albany (son of James 
II.), who was created Earl of March and had 
Dunbar Castle for a time. But this is scarcely 


on 








possible. In erecting his armorial bearings, Al- 
bany would never leave out those of his own 
family—the royal family; and the arms of Scot- 
land were not among those Dunbar Castle. 
Further, we know that Albany did place Scotland 
in the first quarter of his shield; the other three 
being Dunbar, Man, and Annandale, as in the 
three shields recently destroyed. His arms are 
described in Mr. Laing’s Catalogue oj Scottish 
Seals, and engraved in Mr. Seton’s work on Scoé- 
tish Heraldry, and are also on a stone in Trinity 
Church, Edinburgh. From the statements of 
Pennant and Grose, well as from inquiries 
made at Dunbar, it may be considered certain 
that, within the last hundred years, there have 
been no shields on Dunbar Castle, save the three 
above-mentioned—Dunbar, Annandale, Man. 

In Scotland Delineated the are said to be 
those of George, eleventh Earl of Dunbar, mean- 
ing thereby the second George, grandson of Agnes 
Ran lolph. He became earl on the death of his 
father, George, tenth earl, in 1420; and he was 
the last of this famous old line, being dispossessed 
of title and estates in 1434-5 by James I. Eleven 
years before he became earl, in 1409, on the 
restoration of his father, George, tenth earl, to 
his Scottish rights, the lordship of Anna e was 
not given back to him, but was transferred to the 
Earl of Douglas, and this powerful baron and his 
ors assumed the title of Lord of Annandale, 
and quartered the saltire and chief in their arms, 
as may be seen in Mr. Laing’s valuable work re- 
ferred to above. It may therefore be assumed, 
unless there be some positive proof to the con- 
trary, that, after 1409, the Dunbars would not 
venture to quarter Annandale in their arms in 
defiance at once of the Regent and the most power- 
ful of the Scottish nobles. Altogether it seems 
most probable that the Danbar arms were er cted 
by the “ illustrious traitor,” as he has been termed 
—George the tenth earl, as he was the first of the 
family who could claim Dunbar, Annandale, and 
Man in his own right. He came to the earldom 
in 1369. From 1400 to 1409 he was in rebellion 
against Scotland; with the Percies, thrashing 
the Scotch at Homildon, and with his relative 
Henry IV., thrashing the Percies at Shrewsbury; 
and as, on his return to Scotland, Annandale was 
withheld from him, 1369-1400 seems the probable 
period of the erection of these arms. H. R. 
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THE STUARTS AND FREEMASONRY. 
(4* S. iii, 532 ; 20, 136, 536.) 
Agreeing with Mr. Pryxrerron as to the numer- 
ous literary and historical forgeries to be found in 
the ordinary books on Freemasonry, I would sug- 
gest to him that it does not necessarily follow that 
the body of Freemasons is to be charged with the 
authorship of these lies, but rather to be set down 
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asdupes. A number of ignorant men readily swal- 
low these inventions, and some who may be sup- 
osed to know better are unable to discriminate. 
rhe last century was particularly o one of literary 
forgery, as Psalmanazar, Chatterton, and Irel and 
attest; while the Richard of Cirencester of Ber- 
tram has been only lately expos ad, and is still 
quoted. The Freemasons were not likely to escape, 

and afforded ready facilities for heing hoaxed or 
duped. A ape ript was carefully treasured, 
kept from t! 1e pul lic eye, copied and rec = sd, and 
mysteri ously circulate ‘h The outside critic has 
only lately been able os exercise his joa yment on 
some of these documen If the dialogue of He nry 
VI. is a clumsy modern ‘cane the origin of some 
absurd traditions dates from the era of the Arthu- 
rian romances 

I adhere to Mr. Prxxerton’s view, that the 
Young P a onder dic not accept in Scotland the 
grand mastership of any sham order of Masonic 
chivalry, but I am not convinced by his negative 
arguments that the Pret his followers 
may not have countenanced FP: sonry, the ex- 
communication notwith . The Jacobites 
appear to have introduced Ireemasonry into 
France, and this should not be discredited, ! 
cause at an after period a system of sham Scotch 
orders was fabricated. 

It appears to me well deserving of investiga- 
tion by Mr. Prvxrron and other inquirers what 
part the Jacobites took in secret soci 
land. The Grand Lodge of Eng an 
verian in its leaders. Were the Jacobites then 
concerned in the York lodges, or were they the 
supporters of Gormogons, Gregorian , ke, P The 
decline of Jacobite senti: nisation may 
have had its influence on the fall of the anti-Ma- 
sonic societies. Hypr CLARKE. 
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Mr. PINKERTON “ee? r ined the influence of 





the few good points ' his first article by the 
want of information disp] ayed in his last, and 
the intemperate language of bot! ' that gen- 
tleman imagines he can inj i 
such a way he is quite wel 








atten can only pal - upon No on 
connected with the Order of ary care 
jot about the House of Stu t the In- 


formation we have seems nelusive that the 
Stuarts did at various times between 1648 and 





1745 attempt to make use of 
cally, but the proofs unfortunately are not sus- 
ceptible of introduction to your pages. Flindel 
is no authority for anything connected with Eng- 
lish Freemas ory, his views being 





party purposes. Ramsay sed no intluence 

- . . "Y , } ] | 
whatever upon English [’reemasoury, but he did 
upon that of Fra Phe P bull is no argu- 


| the proprietors five guine 


ment, as there are Roman Catholic prelates con- 
nected with the order, but they will not be 
pilloriedin your pages. The French “ Ordre-du- 
Temple ” assert that Ramsay’s instructor, Fénélon, 
was one of their members. In conclusion, if Mr. 
PINKERTON will oblige me with proof that the 
Lord Athol (sic) mentioned by the Duke of 
Perth in a letter to I. ord Ogilvy was not in Scot- 
land in Se ptem ber, 1745, I shall be glad to give 
it due weight, and thank him for ~ same, 
oun YARKER. 


* GALLERY OF COMICALITIES.” 
(4% S, iv. 478.) 

As Lam happily able to count myself among 
those collectors who possess these wit ty sheets— 
the delight of my boyhood—in “a pe rfect state,” 
I will attempt to furnish your correspondent 
W. P. with that réswné of their contents for 
which he asks. 

Serres I. is entitled “ The Gallery of 140 
Comicalities.” We are told that each subject cost 
is, “forming a total of 
7351.” Some of the designs are taken—I hope 
after due transference to the worthy artist of the 
aforesaid sum of five guineas—from the “ Illus- 
trations of Time ” and the “ Illustrations of Phre- 
nology ” of George Cruikshank; the greater num- 
ber are evidently from the pencil of his brother 
tobert, a caricaturist to whose talents due justice 
has never been done, and of whose pe rsonal and 
artistic career we still — particulars. On the 

coud page is a series of heads, “ Sketches from 
Lavater,” a very clever collection, in which, in 
absence of any other indications, I fancy that I 
recognise the chic of Kenny Meadows—if, indeed, 
they are not a little too early for that clever, if 
too manneristic, draughtsman. 

Serres II. In this series the “ Portfolio of 
Lavater” is again unopened. The “ Poetical 
Lilustrations,” which, we are told, proved “as 
popular as the Sketches,” and “are not equalled in 
point of wit, spirit, and point by anything extant 
in the — era of intellectual advancement,” 
are extended in length. Again, looking at these 
heads, I a the more convinced that my attribu- 
tion of them to Kenny Meadows is correct. ‘The 
wood-engraving is probably the work of Jackson. 

SERIES [1l. Here we have the “Third Offer- 
- r.” be aring date Oct. 1834. The “ Portfolio of 
Lavater” affords its contingent, now presenting us 
with “The ‘Siem of the Traders of London.” 
rhese are, as before, excessively clever, and occupy 
one-half the sheet, the other half being occupi d 
by a miscellaneous assemblage of designs, includ- 
j several on ‘ ekney sporting, which I should 
ver and ill-fated Seymour. 
rhis number is ushered in by “ The 
3 to the Worthy Patrons 





Ing 
assign to the 

SERIES IV. 
Bellman’s Copy of \ 
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and Patronesses to the ‘Gallery of Comicalities.’ ” 
From this the following lines may be ex- 
tracted : 


“T am sure you'll allow that our list is complete, 

And that many new features abound in our sheet ; 

And (although some are strange) that you'll freely 
admit 

To rank with their rum predecessors they’re fit ; 

And that our friend Corkscrew (and few are so clever) 

Can draw with as racy a spirit as ever: 

Yes, at Phiz-ical fun he a dab may be reckon’d, 

And be christen'’d with justice ‘ Lavater the Second.’ 

Of his talents perhaps you may judge of the stretches, 

From his Parish, as well as his Corporate Sketches, 

And how well he can trace, with discernment acute, 

From the General down to the rustic Recruit. 

Such merit as his it is needless to push— 

Good wine, we well know, never wanted a bush ; 

His high reputation we are sure he'll sustain, 

And we hope he'll delight you again and again. 

But we must not forget his high talented brothers— 

Namely, Seymour and Chatfield, and Alken and 
others, 

Who have furnished 
done) 

Many high-season'd 





(and smartly the thing has been 
dishes of frolic and fun.” 


Among the unnamed artists who contributed 
to this sheet must certainly be reckoned Kenny 
Meadows, as among the new phizzes furnished by 
this modern Lavater we recognise the first 
draughts of several that appeared later among 
the “ Heads of the People.” 

Series V. Here “Jim Crow” makes his first 
appearance in the “Gallery,” and ushers in the 
inimitable “Corporation Worthies” of Kenny 
Meadows. Here, too, many sketches signed “J. L.” 
give promise of the future excellence to be asso- 
ciated with the name of Leech, and are probably 
the earlier productions of that great artist’s gra- 
phic pencil. The date of this sheet is May, 1837, 
and one of the sketches, entitled “What we are 
to come to; or, a Look into Futurity,” is worth a 

assing notice. Here the foreground is occupied 
7 a crowded assemblage of steam-carriages, 
steami-cabs, and team-velocipedes; the water- 
ways are traversed by steam-vessels, and the air 
is crowded by passenger-balloons, which are 
drawn along by steamers on land or water below. 
Beneath are the verses : — 








“ Farewell to old travelling, and hail to the time 
When cattle and drags will be quite superseded ; 
And intellect’s march, with a progress sublime, 
Shall still hasten forward, by nothing impeded. 
Of steam folks will then know the wonderful power, 
Applied in a manner ne’er thought of before ; 
And travelling with ease fifty miles in an hour, 
May wonder their ancestors ever went slower.” 


Omitting seven verses, we arrive at the last — 
*“ Then farewell to coaches and horses, alas! 
Doom’d to pass with your drivers away 
dream, 
Your glory eclipsed by ballooning and gas, 
And your splendid turn-out superseded by steam,” 


like a 
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Series VI. I must only say of this that it con- 
tains some most graphic heads. “The Gentle- 
man that knows what Life is” is a fine specimen 
of flash rascality, and the one “ Wot knows a 
‘Leetle,’ and arn’t to be had at any price,” has 
an insolent leer on his broad vulgar face that is 


worth anything. 


Series VII. Here a bland accoucheur, in regu- 
lation black, advancing with a baby in long 
clothes, symbolises the “ triumphant delivery of 
the Seventh Bantling.” At the corner of many 
of the sketches the well-known device of a leech 
in a bottle leaves no doubt as to their origin. 
Here too, possibly by the same facile pencil, 
though in no stray corner is the medicinal worm 
seen to wriggle, is a remarkable series of fourteen 
sketches, entitled * Ups and Downs of Life ; or, 
Vicissitudes of a Swell,” in which the career of 





| the hero is traced from the “ Farewell Spread” 


| and wit, and fun. 
| occasions no regret that it is the last. 


in the college-rooms, through many a scene of 
folly, vice, and extravagance, to the “ Closing 
Scene ” in the wards of a hospital. The verses by 
which this series is illustrated are worthy of their 
subject. 

Series VIII. First and foremost here, a merry 
personage, ushering in a lad of similar type, asks 
“ Here’s my Eighth—will you stand for him ? 
Not I, for he’s the worst of the family, and his 
elder brothers have run away with all the talent, 
This is a very poor sheet, and 
The fourth 
page is occupied by a series of “ Twelfth Night 
Characters,” destitute of point and humour, and 
with this the set concludes. 

I may add that I have another “ part 8,” pub- 
lished by “William Caffyn, 31, Oxford Street, 
Mile End,” containing a selection from several of 
the parts as originally issued. This was pub- 
lished at a penny, and must not be confounded 
with the earlier series. 

[ have also a few numbers of “ Cleave’s Gallery 
of Comicalities,” a reproduction of the “ Engrav- 
ings that originally appeared in Cleave’s Penny 
Gazette of Variety and Amusement.” These de- 
signs are coarser in sentiment and inferior in 
execution, and bear, for the most part, the initials 
“©. J. G.” 

As I have spoken above of the small know- 
ledge we possess of Robert, or more properly 
J. R. Cruikshank—the elder brother and former 
coadjutor of the more celebrated and still living 
George—I may add that he died of bronchitis, 
March 13, 1856, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age; and that a kindly tribute to his character 
and genius, from the pen of his old friend Mr. 
George Daniel of Islington, will be found in that 
gentleman’s little volume entitled Love's Last 
Labour not Lost, 12mo, London (Pickering), 1863, 
p. 173. WitiiaM Bates. 

Birmingham. 
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Gersentvus aT Oxrorp (4 §. iy. 478.) — Will 


any one inform me of the title of the Hebrew Texts” (4° 8, iv. 


apocryphal work and its general contents which 
Gesenius is said to have come to Oxford to copy ? 
Also where St. Paul alludes to it ? L. R. J. 


A Bunpte or Otp Newsparers: MIst THE 
PustisuEr (4" §. v. i.)—I am glad to see your 
new volume open with the above, and do not de- | 
signate Dr. Riwpavzt a poacher on my manor. | 
Nor do I wish to alarm you, Mr. Editor, when I 
say that if I had time I could send you from my 
collections an article per week for many years to 
come, made up of similarly interesting extracts 
from the old newspapers. 

I write to correct what is little more than a slip | 
of Dr. Riweavtt’s pen. Mr. Mist did no¢ in 
February 1721 “suffer for conscience’ sake.” 

A very large proportion of the subjects of the 
Elector Palatine were Protestants, but he had 
himself recently become a Roman Catholic; and, 
like a new convert, especially of that period, his | 
zeal made him a persecutor. This is not the place 
to enlarge upon the extent of that persecution, | 
but much more may be inferred from the two 
facts, that he prohibited them from using their 
Protestant catechism, and closed their usual places 
of public worship. After much suffering they 
appealed to the Emperor, and King George L, as 
Elector of Hanover, used his influence in their 
favour, and was greatly instrumental in procuring 
a restoration of their religious freedom. 

Mist wasa Protestant, but so much in the power 
of the Jacobites as to publish a paragraph full of 
sneers, insinuations, and treasonable reflections on 
the King’s conduct in this matter. Some par- 
ticulars of his offence, trial, and punishment may 
be found in my Life of Daniel Defoe, pp. 336-7, 
and also pp. 347-8. 

Dr. Rrweavtt refers to the exploits and execu- 
tion of two notorious highwaymen, Thomas Cross 
and William Spiggott, and that the former is 
“said to have been a hardened reprobate.” I do 
not doubt this, but if he will turn to the second 
volume of my work (pp. 325-6) he will find that 
the sight of the “ press” induced Cross to plead, 
while Spiggott — 


| 


“Undress'd himself, lay down, and extended his arms 
and legs, which were accordingly ty’d to staples driven 
into great planks of wood, in a cellar under Newgate; 
then a board was laid upon his breast, and eight halt 
hundred weights were lay’d upon it, which he endur’d for 
the space of an hour, wanting seven minutes.” 

I think he proved himself the more “ hardened 
reprobate” of the two. W. Ler. 


CANDIDATE Jons (4 §. iv. 157.) — The verses 


inquired for by R. F, W. 8. are evidently a trans- | 
‘lation from Die Jobsiade: ein grotesk-komisches 


Heldengedicht, von Dr. C. A. Kortum, of which I 
have before me the sixth edition, published in 1845. 
T 


. 
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A Few Worps To A “ Lover oF CoRREC! 
530.)—If my friendly censor 
had ever heard of the late Professor Scholefield’s 
correspondence on his perversely blundered edi- 
tion of Leighton’s Prelectiones, he would have 
been less dogmatic as to what belongs to an editor 
and what to his printer of inattention; and I am 
wicked enough to hope that he may personally ex- 
perience the disadvantage of labouring on “Cor- 


| rect Texts” with only a provincial press available, 


a proof-reader scarcely elementarily educated, 
even in English, and a single pair of eyes to over- 
see all details. The simple matter-of-fact in 
regard to the Latin verses in Joseph Fletcher is 
that, spite of a second and third revise, the sheet 
containing them was printed off uncorrected. This 
might have been surmised in the light of our 
Lover oF Correct Texts’ own reference to my 
brief errata-list. He turns to it, and with inter- 
jection-sign and all the rest of it exclaims:— 
“ Amongst the errata not a single mistake in the 
Latin is corrected!”—keeping out of sight the 


| fact that the errata-list belongs exclusively to the 


text, and not to my memorial-introduction. From 
the special pains taken with the proofs of it, I 
flattered myself it would come out clear, having 
reiterated assurances of correction. But after all, 
our Lover or Correct Texts magnifies his dis- 
coveries ludicrously. He has come on “ four 
errors.” He names one, postem for postera, which 
annoyed me when I saw it as much as it could 
any one. But what of the other three? They 
are these: line 4th, obitnm for obitum ; same line, 
eligiacum for elegiacum; and line 12, swave for 
suave,—the first a perpetually occurring confusion 
of wu and xn, the two latter simply a different ortho- 
graphy, agreeably to the dim old crabbed MS. as 
furnished to me by its custodier (Rey. Silas Cross, 
M.A.). Besides these—and in proof that a LovER 
or Correct Texts is not infallible—I was an- 
noyed to find dave for labe, and pnreumati for preu- 
mate—both overlooked by our Lover! I shall 
gladly receive, from friends interested in my 
Worthies, any corrections noted by them. But 
having collated kindred volumes issued by the 
Shakespeare, Camden, and other Societies and 
individuals, I challenge comparison ; and for one 
error in my texts, I shall adduce ten in books 
bearing the foremost names. From my Sibbes 
and Brooks—with their thousands of classical and 
patristic quotations and references —to my last 
issued, Sir John Beaumont, I have passed under 
my eye some 18,000 pages; and I leave them 
with confidence to all impartial judges. More- 
over, by new arrangements in regard to printers, 
I indulge the Pleasures of Hope that my anxious 
attention and unremunerated toil won’t be ex- 
posed to the too deftly put animadversions of a 
Lover or Correct TExts—with whom I range 
myself. ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 
St. George's, Blackburn. 
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Faminizs oF STRELLEY AND Vavasour (4% § 
iv. 363, 550.)—I can throw no light upon the in- 
termarriages of these families, but 1 know that | 
the family of Strelley, though now dec ayed, was, 


in bygone times, a wealthy ‘and influential one in | 


the county of Derby. When curate of the parish 
of Heanor, some seven-and-twenty years ago, the 
descendants of this ancient house were living in a 
park-like place, I presume their ancient seat (the 
name of which I forget) in the hamlet of Codnor, 
in very reduced, if not indigent, circumstances. 
The house itself was occupied only by female 
members of the family, while the male repre- 


sentative, Dr. Strelley, a most singular and eccen- 
tric character, lived in a dovecote adjoining, 


quite alone, with the exception of several sharp | 


dogs, which he kept as guardians of his solitude, 
and was never backward in letting them loose 
upon any who ventured to intrude upen it. He 
was a veritable hermit, affected the most gro- 
tesque of customs, and 
with none but the few poor colliers and stocking- 
weavers whom he attended medically, and from 
whom he picked up @ scanty pittance—the sole 
means of his subsistence. I never knew him, and 
am ashamed to say, was afraid to beat up his 
quarters. The ill fame of his companions was too 
much for my courage. 

Shipley is another hamlet in the same parish, 
and it is not impossible that the Strelleys might 
have migrated from one to the other. I 
often, since leaving the neighbourhood, thought 
of this family, and should greatly like to know if 
any remnant of it be still left, or whether it has 
altogether passed away. I feel sure that if this 
notice should come under the eye of any one com- 
petent to give such information, I may safely 
calculate upon receiving it. 


Epucnp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 
Brsiioerapny or Arcuery (4 S. iy. 330.) 
As an addition to Mr. Barss’s list, permit me to 


mention — 
“A Short Treatise on 
sound, practical, 


Are 


ry, being 
Y> g 
and established Rules for that interest- 








ing, healthy, and amusing Art. 18°, pp. 42. London, 
1832. Sold at Bragg’s Archery Warehouse, 36, High 
Holborn. 

“Archery: its Theory and Practice. By Horace A. 
Ford. 8°, pp. 128. Cheltenham, 1857.” 

Several books not noticed by Mr. Bares are 
mentioned by Watt, but I have not thought it 
necessary to reproduc *e them. R. b. P. 

Liryty (4" S. iv. 531.)\—I cannot say whether 
this word be peculiar to Essex or not, but I be- 
lieve my son is on the right scent as to its deriva- 
tion. He, and many other readers of “N. & Q 
will recollect the old maxim, Festina lentd—one 


which, for the practical wisdom it inculcates, is 


well worthy of consideration by old and young. 


would hold intercourse | 


have | 


2 Compilation of 


.| I am glad to find that he takes an interest in this 
| most attractive periodical ; from which, if he 
| gather half the amusement ‘and instruction which 

| his father has gathered, he will be amply repaid 

for its perusal, Epuvunp Tew, M.A, 


“ Stixt WATERS RUN DEEP” (4 S, iv. 138, 
542.)—This proverb, fn the original, is connected 
with another already “ made a note of "—*‘ Canem 
timidum vehementius latrare quam mordere ”"— 

| and certainly ought to be rendered as W. J. 
gives it. The truth inculcated is, that reticence 
as against demonstrativences is the best indica- 
tion of genuine courage and prudence in action. 
| Quintus Curtius quotes them both as current 
| among the Bactrians, and adds —“ Que inserui ut 
qualiscumque inter barbaros potuit esse prudentia, 
traderetur ’—I have recorded these proverbs that 
it might be seen how much sagacity is to be found 
even amongst barbarians. Epauunp Trew, M.A. 


MoncumentaL Brass (4 §S. iv. 514.) —The 
arms described by your correspondent Mr. Dur- 


FIELD appear to me to possibly represent those of 
the Warner family of Packenhull, co. Gloucester, 
which are— Or, achey. between 3 boars’ heads 
| couped sable. I do not know what the crest is. 
| The impaled coat might be the Vaus family or 
the Erpingham, as I think the following coat is 
ascribed to Sir Thomas Erpingham, K.B. (a.p. 


1425):—Vert, an inescutcheon within an orle of 
martlets arg.; and another coat, Argent, within 
an orle of martlets, an inescutcheon gu., is as- 


cribed to Sir William Vaus. 


South Bersted, 


D. C. E. 
Bognor. 

NATURE PAINTING ON STroNnEs, ETC. 
514.)—There is a very curious book 


(4" §. iv. 
entitled — 

“ Considérations philosoy 
relle des Formes de I’ Etre, ou les Essais de 
apprend & faire ’'Homme.” Par J. b. 
Paris, 1768. 


hiques de la Gradation natu- 





la Nature qui 
Robinet, 8vo, & 


Here we have many chapters de -scriptive of 
stones bearing resemblance to various parts of the 
human body. Such are Lithocardites, I ‘viapol tes, 
Colites, Phalloids, &e. Chapter xxiv. p- 35, is 
he ng er Des Figures humaines empreintes sur 
des Agathes et autres Pierres,” in which mention 
is made of portraits of negroes found upon agates, 
and of a p cious stone on which appeared “ un 
portrait noir dans la maniére de Rembrant, ot 
l’on voit trés-distinctement le nez, la bouche, l'ceil, 
le front, le menton, les cheveux, et la draperie.” 

I would also refer Mr. Hopex in to an interest- 
ing repertory of curiosities — 

“ Museum Wormianum, seu Historia Rerum Rari 
tam Naturalium quam Artificialium, tam Domesti 
quam Exoticarum, que Hafnie Danorum in 
Authoris servantur. Adornata ab Olao Worm. 
Doct.” &c, folio, Amstel, apud Elzevirios, 1655. 

Here sectio i. (De Fossilibus, &c.) and sectio ii. 
(De Lapidibus, &c.) may be consulted—especially 
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“De Lapidibus minis pretiosis 
Naturalia et Artificialia re- 


cap. Xiii. 
urarum, 


sect. ii. 

variarum fig 

ferentibus.’ 
Bartholinus also has something on the subject, 

and Dr. Plot, in his History of Oxfordshire, makes 

mention of stones seen by him representing vari- 

ous parts of the body. Witrram Bares. 
Birmingham. 


Swi r’s Vanessa (4 S. iy. 533.) —For the in- 


formation of Mr. De Mescutry, I send you the 
following facts relative to Mr. Robert Marsh: ll, 
Vanessa's executor, extracted from Smyth’s Lai 


Off ers of Ireland: 








‘ 
245 
24 
leas, pp. 132, 
PI 
| 
ii 
notwith- 
ab 3 
1766. 7 ditto Resigned, pp. 132, 252 


EpWAR ‘D Foss. 
Forriecn Orpers (4% S, 





KNIGHTHOOD 
iv. 513.)—An Englishman upon whom a foreign 
order of knighthood has been confi { 


who has received the royal permission 
and wear the same, is not entitle to th 
_ “ og a clause being inserted in { 
rarrant horising such acceptance, expressly 
ssovid ing ¢ th at “such license shall not authorise 
the assumption of any style, : ppellat ym, pre- 
cedence, or privileg: rtainin ge to a knight 
bachelor of these re This regulation was 
first adopted in 1813; previous to that date a 
British subject invested with a foreign order and 
receiving the royal sanction to wear it, usually 
claimed and used the rank and appellation of : 
knight bac he am The whole question is discu 
in the prefa : send’ 
to which I beg to refer your corr *spondent. 














, 






3 Calendar of Knigh 


Dr. Henry Sacre (4" §S. iv. 478, 551.) 
In Br nley’s Catalo Engraved British Por 
traits (4to, Lond. 1795), p. 227, are enumerate 
fourteen different engraved portraits of Dr. Sache- 


verel. E. V. 





ApmTraL Tuvror (4 5. lili, 557.) — Your 
correspondent Mr. Rirpprert Carre, in his com- 


munication on “ Border B Tad Seraps,” i 


» 
after “Thurot’s Defeat.” Various songs have 
been written concerning the career of this cele- 
brated character. Mr. Carre will find one, with 
many interesting partic “ul: ws connected with it, 
comuiunicated to S the : editor, the late T. Crofton 
Croker, by Mr. MacSkimin, in the Popular Songs 
tllust,ative of the French Invasions of Ireland, pub- 
lished by the Pe arcy Society, 1846, under the name 
of “The Siege of Carrickfergus.” It appears 
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that Mr. Wright, the able secretary of the Percy 
Society, had a chap-book, printed at Glasgow 
in 1801 by J. and M. Robertson, Saltmarket, 
which, among others, contained “ The Siege of 
Carrickfergus ; Thurot’s Defeat.”* As this 
feat took place off the coast of this island, it 
naturally created considerable interest, and various 
songs were composed in the Manx language, which 
were great favourites at the time, and may occa- 
sionally at the ent day be heard chanted 
forth in some of the country districts. I am 
endeavouring to rescue these from the oblivion 
which they appear to be fast fading into, along 
with other and ballads relating to the Isle 
of _ an. 
ay remar! that Mr. CaRRE will find in 
B on ay § Me ( Rish p Tildes ley ° crs, some 
particulars of Captain Elliot’s victory ove r Thurot. 
(ny songs c nne oted therewith I shall be most 
happy to see r¢ omulle d in your pages 
Witrt1am HARRISON. 





songs 


Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 

Tirzarp, A Surname (4 §,.iv. 515.) — This 
may be the same as the French n Tizzard, 
Thizard, Thezard, Thézard, Thiessard, Desert, 
Désert, Dezert, pease. which would all seem to 
be patronymics, perhaps from on¢ of the names 
This, Thisse, Theis, Théis, Thez, Tissé, Tisy, Dez, 
Dix, [conf. the diminutives Thezan, "The zal, 
Tisset, Tissol, Tison, Tisselin, Thisselin}; most of 
which are probably nicknames. But qu: the Old 
French dez, 10; dies, diez, dev, 2; dis, diz, the 
day; Der, Dier, Diez,God. Tizard might even 
be e juivale nt to the name Godard = “ Strong in 
God.’ R. S. CHaRnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

A Mr. W. L. Tizard wrote 
of which the fourth edition was 
1857. There are two Mr. Tizards i iA the present 
year’s London Directory, one of them being, I 
think, the author of the book above mentioned. 


R. B. 3B. 


an Wutxers In Iraty, 1765 (4 S. iv. 530.) 
Tere ia part of an autograph letter of Wilkes’s 
I rt of an autogray 

Naples to Mr. Suard on May 25, 

‘ > * = 

illy coincides with that of Winckel- 
rning Wilkes 
ly engaged than you would 
volatile spirits as Nature has 
civen me, nothing but the two works I have 
in hand—my edition of poor Churchill and the 
‘ History of England.’ I have almost finished Churchill, 
and I hope have done justice to the remains of a friend 


who still calls the tears into my eyes. 


a book on Brewing, 
publi shed in 


th 
th 








mann to Heyne cones wlio says :— 
“T have been more 
believe of aman of su 


tondir to 
itt ing t 





* The action took place on February 28, 1760, and 
Thurot’s three vessels were brought into Ramsey Bay. A 
near neighbour of mine, since deceased, often told me he 
perfectly remembered hearing the firing of the cannon 
during the engagement, and the excitement that pre- 
vailed. 
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He gives a long and very curious Seuidtien 
of the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood, then 
adds : — 

“Thave a present from 


Rome of a sepulchral urn of 








alabester, which I am going to inscribe to my friend in 
his three great characters—a chearful (sic) companion, a 
bitter satirist, and a true patriot. 
CAnoLo CuurcnILt, 
An i o je me . 
Civi opti to, 
7 
Jol 
THe Gvarps’ Banps (4" S,. iv. 513.)\—The 





blacks in the Guards’ bands, who played the bass 
drum, cymbals, tambourine, and bells, were intro- 
duced by the royal dukes who were colonels of 
these regiments in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. Francis, the last of the blacks in the 
Grenadier Guards, was discharged in 1840; the 
Coldstream Guards got rid of theirs about the 
same time; and the last black in the Scots Fusi- 


lier Guards, who was a native of 
discharged in December, 1841. 


Martinique, was 
The distinctiv: 


dress—scarlet overalls and jacket with white 
sleeves, (but not the turban)—was retained in the 
band of the Scots Fusilier Guards till 1866. 


Henry F., 
nd Major, 


P ONSONB’ 
Colonel ¢ Grenadier Guards. 

Tue Waite Swan (4 §. iv. 515, 576.)—In 
connection with the supposition that the name of 
Fitz-Swanne is a my fron m 1 Swe yn, it seems 
worth while to note the orig in 1 of Swanscombe in 
Sweyn’s Camp. Bevo. 

Faversham. 

I am obliged for the inform: 
bird, but unfortunately no instances are given of 
royal arms with such asupporter. If Smm Groner 
ARMYTAGE will refer to Willement he will find 
a doubt thrown on the statement that Henry IV. 
had any supporters at all, and I think it pretty 
clear that he had not; and no other exam) ple of a 
sovereign using such a supporter is given in Wil- 
lement or in the Har!. MSS. 

Henry F, 


Gronre1 , 


, ‘ ; 
ition about this 


tT — 
i ONSONBY. 


Fraser River (4 S., iv. 478.)\—The fi 
ing is extracted from a traveller's diary 


illow- 
published 





rular; and thes 


in Mr. Matthew Macfie’s ] uncouver Island and 
British Columbia (Longmans, 1865), 5:— 
“15th [Ma 1863 . « The Fraser winds its w 
through the Li illoet \ alle y, the river-bed being 190 fee 
below the pla The land rises up from the river in ter- 
j 


races, lev« a reg e assume hues varying 


with the seasons, Probably the whole valley was onc 
the basin of a lake whose waters subsi led gradually, 
these benches “ay old water-marks. On one of these 
terrace-like levels, on the ght bank of the river, is the 





town of Lilloet; its altituc le ,036 feet.’ 


7 can Iloskyns-ABRAHALL. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 
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Wurprrne at Unrversities (4 8, iv. 534.)— 
Your correspondent will find this passage in “ The 
Customs and Manners of the English,” an extract 
from Aubrey’s MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum, 
given in Grose’s Antiquarian Repertory, i. 74. It 
is an error, however, to identify the Dr. Potter 
named by Aubrey with John Potter the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Aubrey speaks of Dr. 
Potter of his own college, Trinity, Oxtord 
the archbishop was a member of University and 
Lincoln Colleges, some fifty years later. ‘There 
some strong assertions among the extracts 
given by Grose, but this is as incredible as any 
among them. Henry T. Rivry. 

Your correspondent has omitted to notice what 
is said in Dr. Samuel Johnson's Lzfe of Milton. 
In the beginning of nth year the poet 
was sent to the University of Cambridge :— 


1 
: whereas 


Are 
are 





his fiftes 


“ That he obtained no fellowship is certain; but the 
unkindness with which he was treated was not merely 
negative. I am ashamed to relate what | fear 
that Milton was one of the last tes lents in either univer- 
sity that suf ffered the public indignity of corporal cor 
rection.” — Lives of the Potted i. "121 133, edition 1783 


true, 





Edinburgh. 





Tur Exntne Prx (4 S. iv. 513.) 
Exning pyx was exhibited in 1845 at one of 


+] 
tne 


meetings of the Archzological Institute by the 
a Augustus Thorpe, of Chippenham. See 
vol. ii. 205. A de escriptio n from the pen of Mr. 


T. F. 'C lark, late of Newmarket, with a drawing, 
is to be found in the first volume of The Pro- 
ceedings of the Suffolk Archeological Institute. In 
the account of the meeting 1845, it is stated that 
the pyx had been found at Chippenham. This is 
an error. I suspect also that the Rey. Augustus 
Tharp was the exhibitor, not Thorpe, as the n: 
is spelt. If my conjecture be correct, an inquiry 
addressed to Chippenham, where the family of 
Tharp reside, would probably 


ime 


bring the x to 


PY 
light. E. M. D. 


GaRpDENING Boox (4 S. iv. 274.) — The book 
for which CornvB. inquires will no doubt be 
Lauremberg’s Apparatus Plantarius. Frankfort- 
am-M., 1632. Pr. 


‘VIOLET; orn, THE DansEvsz” (45S. iy. 176, 
324, 397, 490, 492, 543.)—The very strong internal 
evidence against Violet having been written by 
Captain Marryat, coupled with the fact that he was 
not in the habit of writing anonymously, caused me 
to marvel much at the letter of your correspondent 
Roseg, which attributes to Captain Marryat (and 
on the authority of his daughter) the authorship 
of the novel in question. Captain Marryat did 
write a novel called Monsieur Violet. To the best 
of my recollection the novel treated of the ad- 
ventures of a French dancing-master, and—an ex- 
ception to Marryat’s rule—was not acknowledged 
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by him until subsequently to its publication. Now 
could Rosr have confounded the danseur with the 
danseuse ? Joun James Kirpy. 


Scottish Reearra (4 §. iv. 363.)—The re- 
galia of Scotland consist of the royal crown, the 
sceptre, and the sword of state. Part of the crown 
is conjectured to be as ancient as the reign of 
Robert Bruce, previous to whose coronation the 
former crown, whatever was its form or value, 
was carried off by the English in 1296, and was 
never returned; but, as it now appears, it was, 
according to Lord Fountainhill, “casten of new 
by James V.,” which, it is observed, we 
“must understand in the limited sense of an alteration 
in the form by the addition of the arches, not an actual 
remoulding of the whole substance of the crown.” — Scot- 
land Delineated, p. 42. 

Vide Paper s relative to the Regalia of Scotland, 
printed for the Bannatyne Club, 4to, Edinb. 1829, 
pp. 50, 51, and 99-103. CHARLES VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

WRATHER ProeGNostications (4" S. iii. 580; 
iv. 37.)—The following, which have been very 
correct for England, I have taken from Le ¢tripli 
Almanach Mathieu (de la Dréme), indicateur des 
Temps pour 1870. Paris: — 

“Novembre 1869. La nouvelle lune, qui commencera 
le 3 et finira le 11, occasionnera de fortes pluies, qui se 
répartiront dans toute la France. Pluies du 15 au 17, 
et vent sur la mer du Nord, Vent du 20 au 22 sur la 
Manche. Fort dans le Finistére et sur les cétes de 
Océan. Froid rigoureux. Vent vers le 24 sur la Médi- 
terranée. Fort au detroit de Gibraltar. Pluies du 26 au 
28. 

“Décembre. Vent du 4 au 6. Bourrasques sur k 
golfe de Gascogne, celui da Lien et le ¢ 
Tempétes sur la mer Noire. Vent du 7 au 8 sur la 
Manche et la mer du Nord. Le premier quartier de la 
lune, qui commencera le 10 ei f 





Ife de Génes. 


finira le 18, aménera des 
ivement abondantes, Crue de nos fleuves et 
de nos riviéres. Pluies du 20 au 22 et du 25 au 28. 


(Reproduction autorisée.)” 





CHARLES VIVIAN. 

11, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

SPEAKER Torry (4S. iv. 532.)—Several pic- 
tures of Thomas Foley, the patron of Baxter and 
founder of the hospital near Stourbridge, remain, 
one of which, belonging to the feoffees of that 
institution, was exhibited at the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Worcester in 1862, and 
is described in their published catalogue ; but we 
have failed to trace among the numerous family 
paintings an authentic of his distin- 
gui hed son the Spe al Pri stwo d, near 
Stourbridge; in the late Lord Foley’s mansion, 
Grosvenor Square, London ; at Stanford Court, 
as well as Stoke Edith and elsewhere, may be 
found pictures of the Foley family, amongst 
which, could an authentic portrait be discovered, 
we doubtless should find the likeness of its most 
distinguished member, the Speaker Paul. 

Tuomas EF, WINnINGTON. 






“CrumsLteE” In TopograpuicaL Names (4*" 
8. iv. 335, 491, 570.)—I have intended, but for- 
gotten, to suggest the possibility that the word 
crumble or cromble in local names is Celtic, and a 
corruption of crwm-hal, a compound of crwm (pro- 
nounced croom), crooked, and hal (akin, I take it, 
to Sanskrit Aala, water), water. I find myself 
anticipated by Mr. R. 8. Cuarnock’s saying that 
“ this word [ crumble) is probably from the Celtic 
crwm, crom, crooked: crom-al would signify the 
crooked water.” While I write this, I have before 
me a sketch I took in August 1855 of Roc’k 
Kroumm, a detached rock on the seashore, about 
a mile (to speak from memory) west of Roscoff, a 
town in Brittany, three miles from St. Pol de 
Léon. It is a narrow beetling rock, some thirty. 
feet high (if I remember aright), sloping gently 
toward the inland end, and rising abruptly at the 
end that faces the sea. The Breton word kroumm 
(pronounced kroomm) means stooping. Thus 
kroumm eo, hag hén idouank choaz means “he is 
stooping, though still young.” Krowmlec’h means 
stooping stone, cromlech. And this leads me to 
say, that out of Léon the word is kromm, instead 
of kroumm. Joun Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 

Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock. 

M. J. Danrortn (4 S. v. 14.)—Your corre- 
spondent Ilerwann Kinpr asks some particulars 
as to M. J. Danforth; and although my memory 
does not serve me as it used to do, I send a few 
particulars that may help him in his search. 

M. J. Danforth was a native of America. About 
forty years ago he was over here for the purpose 
of study, and was a student of the Royal Academy, 
together with a countryman of his, John Kendrick 
Fisher, who also came over to study engraving. 
The latter, however, liking art better, left the 
copper for the canvas; and having on that ac- 
count displeased his grandfather, who had pro- 
mised to support him here, had his allowance cut 
off, and he pursued his art under many difficulties, 
After a time, they both left for America, where I 
have since heard Danforth continued to engrave. 
I think he was engaged on a plate from a picture 
of his friend Leslie. Whether he still lives, or 
how he succeeded in his native country, I do not 
know; but he was prosperous when I last heard 
of him. Some of Mr. Leslie’s family, if this 
should meet their eyes, may know more of him. 

I think I recollect some mezzotints by Dawe, 
and have a feeling they were from his own paint- 
ings —rather melo-dramatic accidents at sea, 
“Saved” was the title of one—a sh in a gale, 
with a child overboard, and a man clinging toa 
rope from the bow prit, seizing the drowning 












child just as the bowsprit rises on the coming 
wave. This, however, may be a confused memory, 
hk. R. 

Latin Ruymes (4 §S. vy. 9.)—I must alike 


disclaim the honour of being a “ translating 
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scholar” in the sense Mr. CrosstEY means, and 
the reproach of occupying the faculty Tam sup- 
d to have on any such “crambe recocta as 
lomer,” &c. I have never translated a word of 
Greek or Latin poetry into English, except as a 
school exercise into prose. The little I have done 
has been from English into Greek or Latin. 
L.YTTELTON. 
Hagley, Stourbridge 
QvUoTATIONS WANTED (4% §, 561.) — “ 
venomous reptiles in [ qu. “eed iy or Iceland ? |.” 
I have always seen this ascribed to Olaus Magnus, 
but I do not remember whether he is really guilty 
of it. HERMENTRUDE. 
Tue Rey. Grorce Bennet (4" §, iv. 409, 
* 563.)—In an article on this divine at p. 563 of 
the last volume of “ N. & Q.” by your valued cor- 
respondent Dr. Craururp Tate RaMAGzE, it is 


The 


stated that amongst his friends was Markham, 
Archdeacon of Carlisle ; and in another article on 
the same subject and page by Dr. Rogers, he is | 


called Archde sacon M. sham. As 

so frequently used us a book of reference it is 
desirable that accuracy in all its statements should 
be as far as possible secured ; and the Editor has 
further got all his correspondents in the way of 
giving the precise authority for their statements, 
which of course is another point adding very 
much to the utility of the publication. 

Permit me then to observe that Robert Mark- 
ham was never Archdeacon of Carlisle, though 
he was a prebendary of that cathedral, and no 
doubt from this circumstance became acquainted 


with Mr. Bennet. He was Archdeacon of York 
and Rector of Bolton Perey, where he died = 
1837, and is buried in the churchyard. He w 


born in 1768, and was the fifth son of William 
Markham, Archbishop of York, and tutor to 
George IV. (See Alumni Westmonasterienses, 1852, 
p. 422, and the History of the Markham Family, 
p- 78.) Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Detamarn (4 §, iv. 513, 573.)\—I have several 
interesting letters from Henry Delamain of Dublin 
relating to his invention of the use of coals in 
heating potters’ kilns instead of wood or turf, 
which he says he had successfully adopted in his 
own manufactory. His aim seems to have been 
to obtain a reward from Parliament for the dis- 
covery. One of his letters is written at Liver- 
pool, whither he had just arrived to confer with 
the prine ipal potters, and to induce them to back 
his petition, for at that time Liverpool was the 


centre of the earthenware manufacture. This 
letter is addressed to his wife, “Mrs. Mary Dela- 
main, at the India ge Abbey Street, 
Dublin,” dated Dec. 18, 1753, giving her direc- 


tions to see a person of the name of 


Stringfellow, 
who appears to have b 


n in his service, for con- | 


- N. & yg is } 


| able after 


firmation as to the success of the use of coal in 
his kilns. It concludes—“1I shall go to London 
this day, and shall call in my way at Worster to 
see the fine new manufactory.” 

Some other of his letters are written to Mr. 
William Stringfellow, at the De!ft Manufactory in 
the Strand, Dublin, dated Dec. 1753 and Jan. 
1754—all referring to the same subject. The 
letters are too long for the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
but they will appear shortly in the third edition 


of my Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain which is now passing through the 
press, and I shall be happy to show them to your 


Y. 8. M. 


correspondent if he will call upon me. 
W. CHAFFERS, 
), Fitzroy Square. 


. @ - 


History or Tarer Impostors (4 8. iy. 561.) 
Of these three worthies, it may be further 
gathered from the title-page of the scarce little 


book cited by W. F. that — 
“The One (was) pretended Son and Heir to the late 
Grand Signior ; 
The Other, a Prince of the Ottoman Family, but in 
truth, a Valachian Counterfi it; 
And the Last, 
The Suppos’d Messtan of the Jews, in the Year of the 
true Messiah, 1666.” 
A copy of the book itself, to which W. F’. must 
now be referred for further information, occurred 
in Willis’s catalogue, July 25, 1857, “ very rare, 


6s. 6d.’ It is hardly likely, however, to be obtain- 


so long a lapse of time. But W. F. need 


| not despair, as the matter fortunately exists in a 


| more readily 


accessible form. The book, though 
published anonymously, was written by the cele- 
brated John Evelyn, and is reproduced in the 
Miscellaneous Works of that author, edited, with 
notes, by William Upceott, 4to, 1825. If W. F. 
is not able to meet with this, I shall be happy to 
lend him my copy of the original work, and will 
forward it by post on receipt of his address. 

I should also refer him to the Ommniana of 
Robert Southey (2 vols. 12mo, 1812). Here he 
will find an article on one of the so-called impose 
tors—Fr. Domenico Ottomano—in which it is as- 
serted that the title of the book conveys a false 
meaning, inasmuch as Padre Ottomano, “ though 
no Ottoman, was certainly no impostor”; the 
further account of this personage and his claims 


is continued over several pages (see i. GO.) The 
writer was apparently unaware of the ¢ —_ ship 
of the book, though he notes that the dedication 


(to Lord Arlington) bears the initials J. = 
Witiram Bates. 
Rj 


pirminget 


Jeres-Give (4" 8, iv. 561.)—This word, under 


the name of “ yeres-give,”’ is queried by Mr. Riley 
in his translation of the City Liber Albus, He 
thinks it means an official new-year's gilt. 

A, H. 
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Coompe Warer-Pirrs (4% S, iv. 582.)\—The | 
following extract from the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts of Louth, eo. Lincoln, may be helpful to 
your correspondent : — 

“1504-5. Resauyd of Ric Raythby for xviij stone leed 
& xii. j ston vj*. Sm* ix*. vj¢.” 








EpWARD PEAcock. 
Bertve (4 S. iv. 500.) — Belive or bylive sig- 
nifies “ quickly,” “ with life,” as in Faery Queene, 
1. canto v. 32 :— 
“ By that same way the direfull dames doe drive 
rheir mournefull charet, fild with rasty blood, 
And downe to Plutoes house are come belive.” 
And canto ix. 4 — 
“Unto old Timen he me brought bylive.” 
T. F. FALKNER. 
“Canon BoNAVENTURA WRITING HIS MEemorns 
APTER HIS Deatu” (4% S. iv. 559.)\—Mrs. Jame- 
son, in her Legends of the Monastic Orders, p. 291, 
says that, according to a Spanish legend 8. Bona- 
ventura, after his d 1 








leath, returned to the earth for 
three days, to complete his Life of S. Francis. He 
is thus represented in a picture in the Louvre 
(attributed to Murillo) wearing his doctor’s cap 
and gown, with a ghastly expression of counten- 
ance. S. Bonaventura was born at Bagnarea, in 
Tuseany, in 1221; at the age of twenty-two he to 

the Franciscan habit, and soon became greatly 











distinguished. In 1256 he was chosen general of 
the order, and also declined the archbishopric 
of York, of 1 him by Pope Clement IV. Gre- 


v . ey " 1 
gory X. raised him to the 


The envoys sent to give him the 


a cardinal, 
found him 


washing t from which he had just dined. 
He } m hang the ] on a tree till he had 
done, and hence in pictures of him the hat is fre- 
quently thus represented. He died in 1274, whil 
ttend he Council of Lyon 
Joun Preeor, Jun., F.S.A. 

THE “Sora or CarttstE (4 S. iv. 561.) 
y correspondent U. O. N. had little chance of 
success in his « ultatio 


sof Bosworth, Halliwell, 
Nares, and Wright, in their several glossaries. 
That which he reads scrape is in reality socage. 
There never was any such a name as the & rape 
of Carlisle ; but the soceage manor is generally 
spelt as above, and if badly written, might look 
like the word scrape. 

There was a ‘scrape ” about it in the last 
century, in which Sir James Lowther figured. 
Possibly the letter may refer to this? 

CAERLEOL. 

Herratpic (4 S, iv. 451, 546, 550.)\—Allow 
me to thank my friend Mr. Frank Reve Fowxr 
and E, W. for their replies to my htraldic 
query. My own conjecture was in agreement 
with the suggestion of the former, that the arms 
Were those of Clifford, but I was unable to iden- 
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tify them. The Cliffords of Frampton-on-Severn 
and other branches who difference with a bend, 
charge that ordinary with 3 lionceux, or 3 leo- 
pards’ faces; and the Herefordshire Cliffords, who 
adopt cinqfoils, place them on a fesse. 
Crowpown, 





Toe Purase “ Dear Me” (4" S. iv. 531; v. 
24.)—It may be worth a note in reference to this 
expression, that its exact representative in the 
vernacular of Southern (and possibly Northern) 
Germany—as the verbal accompaniment of a 
long-drawn sigh—is “Oh ja” (“Oh yes”). How 
this expression came to be so used one is some- 
times at a loss to imagine. [IERMAGORAS. 





QUOTATIONS WANTED (4 §, iy. 561.)—“ For- 
tior est qui se,” &c. I[ am unable to inform 
()u_zstor where to find his quotation, exactly as 
tands; but it is certainly founded upon the 
words of the 52nd verse of the 16th chapter of 
, in the Vul- 


lt 


the B ok of Pr verbs, 1 he pa Sac 
gate is this:— 
“ Melior est patiens viro forti: et qui dominatur animo 


suo, expuqnatore ur 1m. 


A reply to th ume effect has been received f the 
Rev. F. Prriiuorr.—Ep, “N, 





‘“The venomous reptiles Horre- 
bon’s History of Ireland, ¢ xls Cone 
Owls”: “ There are in 1d no owls ¢ 
kind what ” | 

CarpinaL Ricnerrev (4 §, vy. 15. See th 
first chapter of Miss Pardoe’s Louis XIV., H 
Court and Time The writer gives no anthori- 
ties. HERMENTRUDE. 

DEPENDABLE (4 8, iv. 55 This is a new 
word, and theref not to be wele@mmed unless 
wanted. But, unless it has before been men- 
tioned, it may be worth while to adduce the well 
established word “ available” as a pert pre- 
cedent for “reliable.” If the latter is wrong 
because it ought, if anything, to be “rely-on- 


able,” so ought “ available” to | vail-of- 
able.” 

In truth, nothing is more idle than the attempt 
to apply rules of consistency to the structure of 
the English language. Is there any sense of 
either “reliable” or “ dependable ” which the 
simple Saxon “ trustworthy” does not give just 
as well ? LYTTELTON. 

DetamArn (4 S, iv. 513, 573.)—I beg to refer 
Y. S. M. to the biographical notices prefixed to 
my Collection of Chants, &c., where he will find 
Henry de la Mai#described as a French Hugue- 
not refugee, and organist and yicar-choral of Cork 
Cathedral. He died in 1796. 

B, Sr. J, B. Jourz. 
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Removine Inx Stars (4 8S. 532.) — 
Hermann Kinpr will certainly be successful with 
a solution of one or other of the following salts 
applied with a hair pencil—oxalate of ammonia, 
chlorinated lime, cyanide of potassium. If oxalate 
of ammonia be used, the solution should be warm, 
and I only advise the employment of the cyanide 
in the event of failure with the other two sub- 
stances, as it is extremely poisonous. When the 
ink has been removed the paper must be carefully 
washed in water and dried. 

Harry Naprer DRAPER. 


Dublin. 

France (4% §, iv. 513.)—The 
books recommended for this reign by Professor 
Smyth of Cambridge are Perefixe’s Life, De 
Thou, Sully’s Mémoires, Mably, Wraxall, Vol- 
taire’s Henriade, and the Edict of Nantes. Wachs- 
muth refers to Cayet, Chronologie dep. 1589-1598 
(Paris, 1608, 3 vols. 8vo) ; Lettres de Bongars, 1695 
(2 vols. 12mo), and du Card. d' Ossat, 1627, &c. 
There are some references in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia, xii. 117-118, which may 
o M. A, if the preceding do not 


TENNYSON iv. 561.) — Tennyson very 
probably refers to the poet Longfellow, whose 
Ladder of St. Augustine ” opens thus: 


Henry 1V. or 


supply his wants. 
T. J. Buckton. 





(4* S. 


poem “ The 


“Saint Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of, our vices we can frame 
A ladder,* if we will but tread 


Beneath our feet each deed of shame, 
*¢ All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend.” 
J. C. Garton. 

New University Club. 

It never occurred to me to doubt that the 
Laureate’s reference is clearly to the Psalmist 
David's frequent foreshadowings of a future life. 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell Thou 
wilt show me the path of life,” is, I need not 
remind H. B., only one out of a legion. 


R. C. L, 


Gapriet Crarke (4* §, iv. 534.)—The para- 


gr raph in The Atheneum Raa »s not refer to the 
Gabriel Clarke of Egham, but to a suggestion 
that Gabriel Clarke of Egham may have been the 


father of Gabriel Clarke the archdeacon; and the 

aragraph in The Atheneum of July 18, 1868, re- 
bors for Gabriel Clarke of Egham to No, 2122 
but I cannot find such statement in that numbe 
and I repeat the query, where is the information 
to be found ? : S. 8. 


imus si v itia ip sa 
Ascensione. 


* “De vitiis nostris scalam nobis faci 
calcamus.”—S, August, Sermon III. De 


| 
"| 
| 


| l 599, 


GENEALOGICAL Queries, No. 2 (4" S. iii. 104.) 

“ Alianora, widow of Richard le Despenser,” 
Concerning the above I have found the following, 
which I hope may be of service to your corre- 
spondent Here NTRUDE : — . 

Thomas Spencer, created second Earl of Glou- 
cester, 1398, was slain in a tumult at Bristol, 
He had by his wife Constance, daughter 
of Edmund Plantagenet, son to Edward IIL, 
sides two daughters, a son Richard Spencer, who 
married Elianor, third ‘daughter : Raphe de 
Nevill, first Earl of Wes stmorland, by his second 
wife Joan Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt, 


be- 


by his third wife Katherine Swinford, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Pain Ruet. Richard 
died s. p. and his widow married secondly to 
al Percie, Earl of Northumberland, by whom 
= ~ a numerous issue. D. C. E. 
ALKELDA (4 S. iv. 297.)—The following 
Emad from the will of “ Wyllia Wylle, Clarke, 


Dean & pson of Mydelehiii” may be of interest to 


| your correspondent :— 


also be consulted | 





I bequiethe & gyve to my pyche churche of 
Mydelehim toward . of a bell the thyrde bell & 
smailyste, a boylle of sylu? the greateste, and all the 
syluer in the. in the churche of Mydlam y* 
was of saynte Alkyld heyd, & a peice of say nte Alk yid 
head y* is in my chyst in y® . . . yf yt they wyll by 
a bell, or els, not.” 

(Part of the will is torn away, hence the de- 
fects indicated by dots.) J.C. C. Surra. 


“ Avork LE Tour ET LE Pour” (4S. iv. 559.) 
About “avoir le tour” I know nothing ; but 
“ avoir le pour ” is an historical fact. The Due de 
St. Simon gives an account of the fuss which was 
made by certain ambassadors at the court of 
Louis XIV. because the camp-lodgings assigned 
to them did not, like the lodgings of princes, bear 
the inscription “pour” preceding their names. 
As to the general question of Victor Hugo’s accu- 
racy, I would submit whether some of us little 
midges of literature might not do well to bask in 
the beams of that radiant, intellectual, and ima- 
ginative luminary, rather than pry out his spots. 
After all, is there in Z’ Homme qui Rit anything 
more monstrously nonsensical (if tested by the 
canons of plain matter-of-fact) than things which 
stare us out of countenance in Shakspeare? Let 
us just try to realise to our mind, as men of 
“common sense and none of your infernal French 
rubbish,” this situation. leading “‘ Merchant 
of Venice” enters into a legal bond for the pur- 
pose of raising money to assist a friend to choose 
a wife by the process of guessing between 4 
golden, a silver, and a leaden casket. The pens alty 
of the bond is the cutting-off of a pound of f the 
merchant's flesh nearest the ag The bond is 
enforced in a court of law. No lawyer can dis- 
cover a flaw in it ; but at last the bride, disguised 
as a lawyer, comes forward, and thunder-strikes 


“Ttim. 
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the bondholder and the court by pointing out that | 
the bond does not give any blood along with the 


flesh, and moreover, that under the existing 
statute-law the whole transaction exposes the 
bondholder himself to crushing penalties. Fora 


nation of shopkeepers that will, I fancy, do pretty 
well; but then we can produce one Shakspeare 
along with many shopkeepers, and France can 
produce one Victor Hugo ale ong with many voters 
fora “saviour of s seiety. * I suspect that most 
of Hugo's eccentricities of research in L’ Homme 
qui Rit have some foundation, though many of 
them may be viewed by the author out of their 
due proportion and relation. Of course, however, 
there always will be a residuum of mistake. Per- 
haps it will be permanently impossible to persuade 
a Frenchman that Barkilphedro and Tom-Jim- 
Jack do not look to the eye or sound to the ear 
like English names; or that “Frith of Forth ” 

are words differing from “First of Fourth.” 

When we amend all our own blunders in the 
same line, and cease to fancy (for instance) that 
cricketers who dub themselves “ I Zingari” are 
thereby airing their knowledge of Italian, we may 
begin to qualify ourselves for “chaffing ” Victor 
Hugo. W. M. Rossertr. 


6, Euston Square, 


N.W. 
Miscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Times, as illustrated by Ancient Remains, and 


By Sir 
(Wil- 


Prehistoric 
the Manners and Customs of Modern Savages. 
John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. Second Edition 
liams & Norgate.) 

It is fortunate for prehistoric archeology — a branch of 
study which is obviously destined to contribute very 
largely to our stock of knowledge—that it has found for 
its chief exponent the author of this interesting volume. 
Careful in the selection of facts, judicious in the deduc- 
tions he draws from them, Sir John Lubbock adds to 
these important qualifications the gift of arranging his 
materials in a clear and distinct manner, and bringing 
the whole subject before his readers in a most pleasant, 
lucid, and agreeable fon . Since the publication of the 
first edition of the rk before us, the progress of this 
new branch of ethno i gy has been very rapid, and the 
discoveries in it both numerous and important; and to 

ord all these without inconveniently increasing the 
size of the book, the author has in many cases compressed 
his matter into the form of statistical tables. A large 

» rtion of a hundred additional pages, of which it con- 

ied by the addition of more than seventy 

new figures, « which,” as the author well observes, “ will 
tend to diminish rather than increase the time occupied 

y its perusal.” Of the beauty of the woodcuts (in 








sists. 


is occu] 


} 


number nearly three hundred) by which the book is 
illustrated, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Medora Leigh a Ilistory and an Autob ography. Edited 


With an Introduction and a Com- 
mentary on the Charges bro ught _— Lord Byron by 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. (Bentle ay. 

This is another sad story of a and shame which 
would never have been dragged into light but for Mrs. 


by Ch arles Ma kay. 


| Glasgow, 
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Stowe’s officious intermeddling in a matter with which she 
had no concern. The story of Elizabeth Medora Leigh (was 


| the unhappy lady really christened Medora ?) bears upon 


its face such evidence of the erratic mind of the writer, 
and of its not telling the whole truth, that little import- 
ance ought to be attached to it. All who knew how 
poor Mrs. Leigh’s life had been embittered by the painful 
events which form the subject of this autobi igraphy must 
have expected that Mrs. Stowe’s indiscretion would be 
the means of bringing the shocking story before the 
public; though few could have antic ipated that what 
Mrs, Stowe calls “the abnormal propensities to evil” of 
the writer could have culminated in an endeavour to fix 
upon her unhap py mother so cruel a stigma. Nothing 
has been gained by the publication of this statement ; 








and we regret that Dr. Mackay’s advice that it should 
be suppressed was not adopted; but that advice being re- 
jected, the book could not have been « lite 1 with better 


judgment than Dr. Mackay has displayed. 


Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, Heroic Ballads, &c. 
Collected by David Herd. Reprinted fra om the Edition 
of 1776, with an Appendix containing the r es in the 
Edition of 1791 for Omissions in that of 1776, &e. In 

(Kerr & Richardson, Glasgow.) 

The two volumes of Scottish popular poetry which are 
here reprinted, which were pronounced by Sir Walter 
Scott “ the first classical collection of Scottish songs and 
ballads,” have long been numbered among the books 
which collectors had a difficulty in procuring. This has 
induced Messrs. Kerr & Richardson, the publishers of 
to issue a fac-simile reprint of the edition of 
1776, but it is a fac-simile with a difference, as the 
heralds would say; for it is, in a literary point of view, 
better than the original, inasmuch as to this re-issue is 
added an Appendix containing all the pieces substituted 
in the edition of 1791 for those omitted of the edition of 


two volumes. 


1776, and one which was contained in the first edition, 
and not included in any of the subsequent ones. Herd’s 
notes in the 1776 edition—many of which were left out 





later—are restored; and as his two versions of 
differ so widely, both are printed. 


in the 
“Auld Robin Grey” 


This will show that the publishers deserve the thanks of 
| all lovers of good old ditties, 
Notices of Archbishop William By B. H. Beedham. 


(Printed for Private Circulation.) 


The writer of these interesting notices of the creat 
Lord Keeper (of which only one hundred copies hay 
been printed), states that his jnvestigati have been a 


and have furnished an object to m 
pleasant journey, for nothing is so satisfactory to him as 
to make researches personally and upon the spot. We 
might have hesitated to call attention to the book, bear- 
ing as it does upon its title-page the announcement that 
it is “printed for private circulation,” but that we 





labour of love, 


gather that the writer is still engaged upon the Life of 
Archbishop Williams, and is anxious to hear of any un- 
published letters of his which are in private hands, and 


of any particulars relating to him. ‘This hint will, we 

are sure, not be lost upon our readers, 

New Exposition of the Science « f Knowledge, by 
Fichte, Translated from the German, by A. E. Kroeger, 
(Triibner & Co.) 

We must content ourselves with calli: 
of English readers to this translation of 
Exposition of the Science of Knowledge,” a translation of 
the original and first presentation whereof, published by 
Fichte in 1794, was published by our author in 1868, as 
also a translation of his “Science of Rights,” in 


the attention 
Fichte’s “ New 








was 


1869. 
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The Journal of Philology Part IV. (Macmillan.) 

This new number of the Journal of Philology, con- 
tains ei _— en A apers on various points of Classical and 
Biblical Le ng, Notes on Roman History, Explanation 
of a passage in Firdausi, and a graceful tribute to the 
memory of one of its most distinguished contributors, the 
late Professor Conington. 


Mr - Russi Lu SmiTH, from whose large and well-selected 
stock of old books many of our re uders have no doubt en- 
riched their own special collections about to give up 
that branch of his business to h nd confine his 
attention entirely to publishing. Th who have had 
any transactions with Mr. Russell Smith as a publisher, 


! 
will are sure, join in wishing him every success. 


Enoutsa Satrricat Pris Anon CArnk 
When announcing, some tin ince, at 
Satirical Prints and Caricatures in tl 3 
W attributed the 
gentleman who 
which was due to anoth 
This Catalogue will enumerate not 
this description in the unrivalled collection of the late 
Mr. Hawkins, | also all those discovered by Mr. 
Stephens in the King’s Tracts and similar pamphlets in 
the Museum ; and the first volume, which « 

i d between 1555 and the Revolution, 
here about 800 prints. 
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cordingly arrested at the office was en- 
gaged, and was found by the police agents busy in 
making an autograph of Silvio Pellico, of which they 
had previously discovered four copies. 
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